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Sima 
RITIS] Town YY = 
B Qa e yNST ITU TION, Pall Mall. sion ae 


MASTERS & Collection of PICTURES by ANCIENT 
from Ten to sie “eed BRITISH ARTISTS, is OPEN daily 
&% to Six Admission, is. ; athianae ian > a 
QOCETY of Pan ma GEORGE NICOL, Secretary. 
) me ee AIN TERS in WATER COLOURS. 
Weir Gallery, § Pall: Mali pot), Exhibition is NOW OPEN, at 
: ms ast, fri Nine ti : 
Admaj ©, One Shilling mm Nine till Dusk. 





Catalogue, Sixpence. 
GEORGE FRIPP, Secretary. 


THE »ew— 
N SOOIPT Awe ht 
wire SOCIETY OF PAINTERS IN 


. -ATER COLOURS 

it . lo : 

Ay Society is Now in The Eighteenth Annual Exhibition 
MEPs Palace N at their Gallery, 53, Pall Mall, near 


from 9 o'clock till dusk. A‘dmission 1e 

= JAMES FAHEY, Secretary. 
ITALIAN pa COMS. — MORNINGS _ with 
Lectany va ~Sapen Translator ~ignor G. VOLPE, Professor of 


of the “ Lily - 
Renee Prefaced by... «ily and the Bee.” Each 
oF an Introductory Discourse. To com- 


& ?.&. on ‘ 

neath, may be ibe 2st, 25th, and 30th of June. Tickets, price 

Me iat Covent y Raw mag Williams and Norgate, 14, Hen- 
n; Mr. Rolandi, 21, Berners Street ; 

©; aud Mr, Molin, 17, King William 





_ 
(THE ZOOLOGICAL GARDENS, 

PARK, are open to Visitors daily.. The Collection now 
contains upwards of 1500 specimens: including the HIPPOPO 
TAMUS, presented by H.H. the Viceroy of Egypt, ELEPHANTS, 
RHINOCEROS, GIRAFFES and YOUNG, LEUCORYX and 
YOUNG, ELANDS, BONTEBOKS, CAMELS, ZEBRAS, LIONS, 
TIGERS, JAGUARS, BEAKS, OSTRICHES, and the APTERYX 
presented by the Licutenant-Governor of New Zealand. All 
\ isitors are now admitted to Mr. Gould’s Collection of Humming 
Birds, without any extra charge.—The Band of the First Life 
Guards will perform, by permission of Col. Hall, on every 
SATURDAY, at Four o'Clock, until further notice. 

Admission, Is.; on MONDAYS, 6d. 


LITHOGRAPHY AND ENGRAVING ON STONE. 
FPREDERIC REEVE, LitHoGRAPHER, executes 
: every description of work connected with LITHOGRAPHY 
in the best style and at moderate charges. Illustrations of sub- 
jects in NATURAL HISTORY, GEOLOGY, ANATOMY, ARCHI- 
TECTURE, &c., lithographed from nature, or from drawings by 
Artists conversant with the various branches of science, and 
printed in black or colours. LANDSCAPES, VIEWS, POR 
TRAITS, &c., completed for publication with artistic correct 
ness, from sketches however imperfect, and printed with one or 
more tints. MICROSCOPIC DETAILS, MAPS, GEOLOGICAL, 
RAILWAY, and other PLANS, SECTIONS, ESTATES, Illus 
trations of ENGINEERING and MACHINERY, CIRCULAR 
LETTERS, INVOICES, WRITINGS, &c., Engraved on Stone, and 
printed with an effect little inferior to Steel. 

Heathcock Court, 414, Strand. 


G ENTLEMEN connected with RAILWAY 
a COMPANIES, &c. &., who may require a large quantity 
of LETTERPRESS PRINTING, have now an opportunity of join 
ing a respectable and experienced practical Printer on reasonable 
terms. He is possessed of an extensive and well-assorted Stock 
of Materials, nearly new, for every purpose any business may 
require, With ample room for steam-power if necessary. Letters 
(with genuine address) directed to “A. F.,” care of Mr, Charles 
Humphreys, Surveyor, 61, Leadenhall Street, will be immediately 
replied to. 
Fey ADELAIDE NAVAL FUND, for the 
RELIEF of the ORPHAN DAUGHTERS of OFFICERS 
in pe ROYAL NAVY and MARINES, under the especial Patron 
age o 

















Her Most Gracious Majesty the QUEEN. 
H.R.H. the Duchess of KENT. 

H.R.H. the Duchess of GLOUCESTER. 
H.R.H. the Duchess of CAMBRIDGE. 

A Grand FANCY BAZAAR will be held, on behalf of the above 
Society, at the Royal Hospital, Greenwich, on TUESDAY and 
WEDNESDAY, the 28th and 30th June, 1852. Contributions of 
work, autographs, &c., will be thankfully received by Lady Adam, 
and by Lady Hart, Royal Hospital, Greenwich; Lady Bremer, 
Tonbridge Wells; Mrs. Walpole Brown, 24, Hans Place, Chelsea ; 
Miss Tierney, Greenwich; Mrs. Thompson, 8, Bedford Square ; 
and by Mrs Skyring, Somerset House. 

By Order, 
ALLEN STONEHAM, Secretary. 


June 2, 1852. 


ETON MONTEM. 
Views of the SCHOOL-YARD and _ the 
PLAYING-FIELDS, 
Two Views illustrative of Eton Montem, now ready. 
The Drawings were made on the spot by Mr. Evans of Eton, and 
engraved by Mr. Charles Lewis. 





Artist’s Proofs ...... Ges bd en ueseeees® £12 12 Othe pair. 
Proofs on India Paper ......eeeeeeee 10 10. 0 ee 
Prools With Leechers. .ccccsecssvess cer 2 SD re 
PEMD 0008:5<i5e sense ss betessaweesaee 33 0 ye 

J. Hogarth, 5, Haymarket, London. 





DEDICATED, WITH SPECIAL PERMISSION, TO H.R.I. 
PRINCE ALBERT. 
QCENERY and EVENTS in SOUTH AFRICA, 
hI By THOMAS BAINES, Esq., Draughtsman under General 
Somerset. Publishing in Six Parts, each containing Six Engray- 
ings. Price, highly coloured, £1 16s.; or in Three Tints, £1 Is 
per part. (Size of the Subjects, 19 inches by 13, exclusive of 
margin.) 
Nemper I. contTarnes: 
1. Port Elizabeth, Algoa Bay, | broken down, crossing the 
Division of Uitenhage. Drift. 
2. Graham's Town, Division of , 5. Bushmen hunting a Herd of 
Albany. ! heterogeneous Game. 
3. Fort Beaufort and Council of 6. Kaffirs leaving the Colony, 
Kaffirs. with all their acquired pro- 
4. Klaas Smit's River—Waggon perty. 

London: Ackermann and Co., 96, Strand, by Appointment to 
H.M. the Queen, H.R.H. Prince Albert, H.R.H. the Duchess of 
Kent, and the Royal Family. 

St BSCRIBERS. 
H.R.H. Prince Albert...........++. 1 Coloured Copy. 
The Royal Library .......0..se00e. 1 Coloured Copy. 





MORTIMER ON FIRE-WORKS.—New Edition. 
YROTECHNY; or, a Familiar System of 
RECREATIVE FIRE-WORKS. By G. W. MORTIMER. 
A New Edition, in 12mo, carefully revised, with Additions, and 
30 Wood Engravings of the Apparatus and Pieces, price 3s bds. 
“A very useful manual to all who are fond of the brilliant art 
of Pyrotechny. It gives clear directions for making every species 
of firework.’"—Mornino ADVERTISER. 
WILDERSPIN’S MANUAL FOR INFANT SCHOOLS. 
Reduced to 2s. 6d. cloth. 


A MANUAL for the RELIGIOUS and MORAL 


Infant School. With Music. By SAMUEL WILDERSPIN and 


PETER PARLEY’S GEOGRAPHY OF THE 
BIBLE. A New Edition, in 16mo, cloth, with numerous Wood 


Engravings, price 28. 6d. 
J. 8. Hodson, 22, Portugal Street, Lincoln's Inn ; 





and other Booksellers. 


REGENT'S 


i J. Russell Smith, 36, Soho Square 








Now ready, 

' 

port LAR SCRIPTURE ZOOLOGY; — con- 
taining a Familiar History of the Animals mentioned in the 

hible. By MARIA bE, CATLOW. With Coloured Plates, price 


' 10s. 6d 

| FLORA OF NEW ZEALAND. By Dr. J.D. 
HOOKER, F-.R.S. With Coloured Plates, price 31s. 6d.; 

plain, 21s. 

| FLORA OF WESTERN ESKIMAUX-LAND, 

| and the adjacent Islands. By BERTHOLD SEEMANN. With 

; Plates, price 10s. 

Reeve and Co., 5, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 





On Tuesday next, price One Shilling, 

LETTER TO LORD VISCOUNT MATION, 
a4 M.P., President of the Society of Antiquaries, on the Pre- 
sent State and Condition of the Society. By T. J. PETTIGREW, 
F.R.S., F.8.A., &. 





f here QUARTERLY REVIEW, No, CLXXXL— 


ADVERTISEMENTS for the forthcoming Number must be 


| forwarded to the Publisher by the 24th, and BILLS for insertion 


by the 26th instant. 

John Murray, Albemarle Street, 
Just published, in 8vo, price 10s. 6d. cloth, Vol. X. of 
Heer JEREMY ‘TAYLOR'S’ ENTIRE 

) WORKS. New Edition, revised and corrected by the Rev 
CHARLES PAGE EDEN, M.A., Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford 
To be completed in 10 volumes, price 10s. 6d. each 

*.* The Tenth Volume is edited by the Rev. Alexander Taylor, 
M.A., and contains Part Il. of the Ductor Dubitantium —The 
First Volume, comprising Bishop Heber’s Life of Jeremy Taylor, 
revised, &¢., and completing the work, is preparing for pub 
lication. 

London: Longman and Co.; F. and J. Rivington; T. Hatchard; 
Hamilton and Co.; Simpkin and Co.; Capes and Son; J. Bain; 
E. Hodgson; H. Washbourne: H. G. Bohn; Bickers and Bush; 
J. Van Voorst; C. Dolman. Oxford: J. H. Parker, Cambridge : 
J. Deighton; Macmillan and Co. Liverpool; G. and J. Robinson, 
Birmingham: H. C. Langbridge. 





Next week, fep. 8vo, 4s. 


NGLEE ALICE; A Poem, in Five Cantos. 
sy) ly ALEXANDER JOHN EVELYN, Esq 
William Pickering, 177, Piccadilly. 


PROFESSOR JEREMIE'S CHURCH HISTORY. 
In crown &vo, price 4s. cloth, 


] y STORY of the CHRISTIAN CHURCH. in 
“ the SECOND and THIRD CENTURIES; including a 
Biographical and Critical Account of the Ecclesiastical Writers 
and Heretics of that period. By JAMES AMIRAUX JEREMIE, 
D.D., Regius Professor of Divinity, Cambridge. Forming Vol. 
XXII. of the new edition of the “ Encyclopawdia Metropolita.” 
Griffin and Co., London and Glasgow. 





Just published, post 8vo, with numerous illustrations, 
price 7s. 6d. 
OURNAL OF A TOUR IN CEYLON AND 
e INDIA, undertaken at the request of the Baptist Missionary 
Society, in company with the Rey. J. Leechman, M.A. By 


JOSHUA RUSSELL. 
London: Houlston and Stoneman, 65, Paternoster Row 





Just published, by Whittaker and Co., price 2s. 6d. 


ISCOVERY of AMERICA, and CONQUEST 
of MEXICO and PERU,in French. By Dr. PIRSCHER, 
*.” A very interesting little book, with an excellent translation 


of it, and strongly recommended to beginners in French. 


GERMAN MADE EASY. By the same Author. 


price 6s. 
*." The best practical introduction to the German Language. 





ARCHITECTURAL PUBLICATION SOCIETY—NEW AND 
IMPORTANT WORK. 
TRUE DICTIONARY OF ARCHITECTURE. 


&. To be completed in three years—only a sufficient number of 
copies will be printed to supply members. Annual Subscription— 
One Guinea, due in advance from the Ist May, entitles each 
member to a copy of the portion issued during the year. Thomas 
L. Donaldson, Esq., Treasurer, Bolton Gardens, Russell Square 
WYATT PAPWORTH, Honorary Secretary, 
From whom copics of the Annual Report describing this work 
may be obtained. 
14 4, Great Marlborough Street. 





ILLUSTRATED EDITION OF THE 
OOK OF COMMON PRAYER; with upwards 


of Two Tuoveann Scripture References and Explanatory 
Notes, selected from the most Learned Writers; also a concise 
History of our excellent Liturgy, arranged and verified by ALorn 
Forming an invaluable Present to Young Persons, 


MAN KELLY. 
In morocco extra, 7s. ; 


and adorned with Elegant Engravings 
calf gilt, 5s. 
Ce Six Copies charged as Five, for Presents. 
T. Kelly, Paternoster Row, of whom may be had gratis his 
“ SACRA PRIVATA, or Morning and Evening Prayers.”’ 
London: Thomas Kelly, Paternoster Row; Simpkin, Marshall 





INSTRUCTION of YOUNG CHILDREN in the Nursery and j and Co.; and all Booksellers. 


T. J. TERRINGTON. Royal 8vo, cloth, reduced to 2s, 6d. | ( {URIOUS and RARE BOOKS.—A  Second- 


/ hand Catalogue of EROTICA, FACETI®, SATYR, 


| CURIOSA, SEXUALE VARIA, in various languages, has just 


been published in Germany, which may be had gratis on applica- 
tion, or by post, for two stamps, through Mr. FRANZ THIMM, 
German Bovkseller, $8, New Bond Street, Loudon. 
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8, New Burirxctrow Srazrt. 


MR. BENTLEY'S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





t. 


The LIFE and CORRESPONDENCE 
of the Right Hon. HENRY LORD LANGDALE, late 
Master of the Rolls. By Tuomas Dvrrvs Harpy, 


Fsq., now er of the Records, Tower. 2 vols. Demy 
Svo, with Portrait. 30s. (Immediately. 

If. 
SHAKESPEARE and his TIMES. 


By M. Guizot, Author of “ Corneille and his Times,” 
8vo, 1 ts, 





iit. 


WOMAN’S LIFE. 


Author of “ The Birthright." 


By Esme CaRLen, 
3 vols, 


[In a few days. 
Iv. 


OUR ANTIPODES. By Lieut.-Col. Munpy. 


3 vols, 8vo, with numerous Illustrations. 42s, 


v. 


THE FORTUNES OF KELLY 


O'DWYER, A Novet, 3 vols. 


| 
vr, | 
CORNEILLE AND HIS TIMES. 


By M. Guizor. 8vo, Ifa, 


vit. 


| 
THE MELVILLES. By the Author of | 
| 
} 


** John Drayton.” 3 vols. 


virt, 


FILIA DOLOROSA: MEMOIRS of 
the DUCHESS D'ANGOULBME. By the late Mrs. | 


Romer. 2 vols, 8vo. 24s. 
x. 
Tho LIFE of KING ALFRED the 
GREAT. By Dr. Reixnnotp Pacis. Rdited by 


Tuos, Waienut, Fsq., F.S.A., &e. &vo. 14s. 


x 


A PEDESTRIAN JOURNEY through | 
Ny + al IN 1851. By James Brace. Post svo. 


xt. 


SIXTEEN MONTHS in the DANISH 


ISLES, By Aypsew Hawitros, Esq. 2 vols, 2s, 


xir., 


MADAME PFEIFFER’S JOURNEY | 


| GARROD 


to ICELAND, and TRAVELS in SWEDEN and | 
NORWAY. Crown 8yvo. 12s. 

. xt. 

The WANDERER in SYRIA. By.) 


Grorer WittaM Ccaris. Post §vo. 10s. 6d, i 


By the same Author, 


LOTOS EATING: A Summer Book. 
Foep. Sto. 3s. @d. 


NILE NOTES. 


Post 8vo. 10s. 6d, 


xry. 


PASSAGES IN THE LIFE OF GIL- 





BERT ARNOLD; or, The Tele of the Four Sermons. | 
By Svittvaw Easter. Fop. Svo. 5s. | 
| 

; 

xY. 


ROUGHING IT IN THE BUSH. | 
yb 1 ~"eateees Agnes Strickiaad, (Mrs. Moopis.) 


| HISTORY, and AUTOBIOGRAPHY 


NEW WORKS. 





I 


A RIDE through the NUBIAN DESERT. 


By Captain W. PEEL, R.N. Post 8vo, Map, 5s. 


If, 
Mrs. JAMESON’S SKETCHES in 


CANADA and RAMBLES among the RED MEN. 1l6mo, Half- 
a-Crown ; or in 2 Parts, price One Shilling each. 


11. 


Mr. S. LAING’S NOTES OF A TRA- 
VELLER: Third Series—Denmark and the Duchies of Sleswick 
and Holstein. 8vo, 12s. 

IV 


JOURNAL of a SUMMER TOUR, 


kept for the Children of a Village School. By the Author of 
Amy Herbert. Part 11., Lake Constance to the Simplon. Fep. 
Svo, Half-a-Crown. 


*.* Part III., from the Simplon through the Tyrol to Genoa, 
completing the work, is in the press, 
¥ 


Second Edition of ‘the Right Hon. Sir 


| JAMES STEPHEN'S LECTURES on the HISTORY of FRANCE. 
| 2 vols. S¥o0) 24s. 


VI. 
Dr. ROGET’S THESAURUS of ENG- 


LISH WORDS and PHRASES classified and arranged. Medium 
Avo, lds. 


vil. 

Second Edition of BRANDE’S DIC. 
TIONARY of SCIENCE, LITERATURE, and ART. Supplement 
(1852) and Woodcuts. 8vo, 60s. 

*," The Supplement, separately, price 3s. 6d. 
Vill. 

THE GREAT EXHIBITION and 

LONDON in 1851 reviewed by Dr. LARDNER, &c. Woodcuts. 


Crown 8vo, lds. 


1x. 
MODERN POETS and POETRY of 


SPAIN. By JAMES KENNEDY, Esq., Her Britannic Majesty’s 
Judge in the Mixed Court of Justice at the Havana. 8yo, 16s. 


xX. 
SYMBOLS and EMBLEMS of EARLY 


and MEDLEVAL CHRISTIAN ART. By LOUISA TWINING. 
93 Etchings, and Letterpress. dto, 3ls. 6d. 


; Xr. 

TALES and LEGENDS of the ENG- 
LISH LAKES and MOUNTAINS. By LORENZO TUVAR. 
Fep. 8vo, Plates, 5a. 6d. 

XIf, 

WATERTON’S ESSAYS on NATURAL 

New and cheaper Edition; 


with 2 Views. 2 vols. fep. Svo, 10s. 


* ' First Series, price 5s. 6d. 
Separately { Second Series, price ts. 6d. 
Kitt. 
ENGLISH AGRICULTURE in 1850 
| and 1851. By JAMES CAIRD, Bsq., of Baldoon, The Times Com- 
missioner. Second Edition (1852). 8vo, 14s. 
xIv¥. 
STEEL'S SHIPMASTER’S ASSIST. 


ANT. New Baition (1852), corrected by G. WILLMORE, Esq., 
M.A., and GEORGE CLEMENTS, Esq. Svo, 28s. 


XV. 
THOMSON’S LONDON DISPENSA. 
TORY. Eleventh Faition (1852), corrected by Dr. ALFRED RB. 
8ro, Woodcuts, 21s. 


Wearly ready. 
16, 


BRITTANY and the BIBLE: with Re- 


marks on the French People and their Affairs. Ry I. HOPE 
lémo, price One Shilling On June 30th. 


17. 
The NATURAL HISTORY of CREA. 
TION. By T. LINDLEY KPMP, M.D. Author of Agricultural 
Physiology. lémo, price One Shilling On June 3th 


18. 
The Rev. J. T. WHITE’S EDITION of 


the ETON LATIN GRAMMAR, revised and corrected, with Addi- 
tions. l2mo, price Half-a-Crown. (On Pridey neat. 





ig, 

The FIRST TWO BOOKS of RUCLID.: | 
with Notes, Explanations, Deductions, &e. By the Rev. N. | 
POCO CK, M.A S¥o On Priday acet 








By Joun SanpeErs. 


, ° — ™ aac . | = - : Yoven 
London: Loygmay, Brows, Garey, & Lonomays, | Reeve and Co., Henrietta Street, 


ee 


BOTANY, 





1, 
FLORA of NEW ZEALAND. By p, 
J. D. Hooxesr, F.R.S. Part I. 20 Plates, Price 31s. @3. 
coloured ; 21s. plain, To be completed in Five Parts fa 


9 
FLORA OF WESTERN ESKIMAUX. 
LAND, and the adjacent Islands. By Bertuotp Stray 
Part I, With 10 Plates. Price 10s, 6d, coloured, ‘ 


3. 

CURTIS’S BOTANICAL MAGAZINE 
(commenced in 1786) ; continued by Sir W. J, Hoozr. 
F.R.S. Published in Monthly Numbers, Six Plates, 3s. 60" 
coloured, nae 


4. 

HOOKER’S JOURNAL of BOTANY 
and KEW GARDENS MISCELLANY. Rdited by &- 
W. J. Hookger. In Monthly Numbers, with a Piste 
Price Two Shillings. 


5. 
THE VICTORIA REGIA. By Sir W.J. 


Hooker. With Illustrations of the natural size, by W. 
Fitch, Elephant folio. 31s. 6d. coloured, 


6. 
The RHODODENDRONS of SIKKIM. 
HIMALAYA, Thirty coloured Drawings, with deserip- 
tions, By Dr, J. D, Hooxgr, F.R.S. Folio, £3 lls, 


Uf 
A CENTURY of ORCHIDACEOTS 
PLANTS. By Sir Wiit1am J. Hooker. Containing 10 
coloured Plates. Royal 4to, Five Guineas, 


8. 

PHYCOLOGIA BRITANNICA; or, 
History of the British Sea-Weeds; containing Coloured 
Figures and Descriptions of all the Species. By Professor 
Harvey. In 3 vols. royal 8vo, cloth, arranged in the 
order of publication, €7 12s. 6d. ; in 4 vols, royal Svo, cloth, 
arranged systematically, £7 17s. 6d, 


9. 
THE BRITISH DESMIDIEE; cr, 
Fresh-Water Alge. By Jonn Ratrs. Thirty-five coloured 
Drawings by E. Jenner. Royal 8vo, 3és, 


10, 


THE BOTANY OF THE ANTARCTIC 
VOYAGE. By Dr. J. D. Hooxrr. 200 Pilates, Royel 
4to. £10 15s, coloured; £7 10s, plain, 


ll. 
THE CRYPTOGAMIC BOTANY OF 


By Dr. Josers D. 


THE ANTARCTIC VOYAGE. B32 Irs 
Hooxgsr. 74 Plates. Royal4to, £4 4s. coloured; £2 1:5. 
plain. 


12. 
THE TOURIST’S FLORA. By Jossrs 


Woops. S8vo. 18s. 


13. *" 
THE ESCULENT FUNGU SES a 
ENGLAND. By the Rey. D. Bapuam, Coloured fae 


Super-royal 8vo. 21s. 


14. a 
ro s 
ILLUSTRATIONS OF BRITISH 
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REVIEWS. 


a s.. | 
. osa. Memoirs of Marie Thérése | 
Wie Doe Duchess of Angouléme. By Mrs. 
Romer. Bentley. ‘ ; 
Tue volumes before us constitute certainly a 
remarkable addition to our literary treasures. 
They treat of the revolutions in France which 
have occurred during the last sixty years, and 
although we have some eight hundred pages 
of letter-press to help us to the history, there 
s not a solitary paragraph to be found in 
which the conduct of the royal family in 
France is once called in question, or in which 
the feeblest attempt is made to bring home 
to the sovereigns of that unhappy country 
any portion of the guilt which attaches to 
the nation for the mighty crimes with which 
it has for so many years astonished, shocked, 
and scandalized the rest of the civilized world. 
Read this work, believe what you read, and 
you shall conclude that the Kings of France 
are s) many inoffensive lambs who have been 
literally or politically led to slaughter—the 
people, a congregation of butchers, occupied 
with the one idea of shedding royal blood. 
Amore touching picture was never presented 
to the student’s mind. At the commence- 
ment of the volumes we are introduced to the 
most amiable and heroic family the spectator 
can conceive, and then we are favoured with 
an inspection of a whole menagerie of wild 
beasts, soon to be let loose upon the guiltless 
and devoted victims whose virtues and whose 
heroism have already won our sympathy. 
Thus runs the current from first to last; and 
the inevitable consequence is, that we have 
no history at all, but a very affecting ro- 
mance—no impartial record of facts, but the 
most unscrupulous of panegyrics—no docu- 
ments worth a loftier place than is to be found 
on the pleasant shelves of the circulating 





library. 
The people of France have enough to 


aswer for; but if they are open to the 
charges now brought against them—if they 


have had no reasonable ground of complaint 
against their rulers at any time—if they have 
ways been governed with a mild and’ pater- 
regard to their best inteneste-—if they 

re been worse than greedy assassins, de- 
‘Toying life for the mere sake of scenting 
tal sa’ have been intent onl upon 
pone en . »y the community, whilst the 
stead y ave at the same time resolved 
“ff ly to punish their benefactors, nay, to 
aoe pe friends beyond all human 
ot nahed’ then indeed we have a picture 
i rutality, to which we shall rake 

Bat a gon, i vain to find a parallel. 
£ inensaer is absurd. No man becomes 
vith 1 Cal Paden, unless he be smitten 
ruffered yril nh The vilest’ culprit that ever 
thes bie ete of his wicked beginnings, 
ofan segue from the fie 
tpreme han - ptible ecline until the 
Ration hac i ° unpardonable crime. A 
ruilt. We a yet started into fearful 
Rational tls vadn aig and heard of great 
culminating ope’: but they have been the 
= points of a protracted course of 





Misgove 

 -rument re Loaf . 

evolution was ha Wrong. The first French | 

23 to fll the uch a disaster. It had taken | 

reign had add cup to the brim, but every | 
added something to the bitter 


“<ught ; .. ae 
binette, saqeye Louis XVI. and Marie An. | 


€ unhappy adherents who suf. of their own devilish and unbridled desires ¥ 


fered with them, did not perform a single act | 


grave enough to justify a solitary murder, 
they at least are answerable for having care- 
lessly poured the last drop into the vessel all 
but overflowing with the iniquity of their an- 
cestors and with the accumulated wrath of 
the people. 

Look at the history of Louis XVI., of 
Marie Antoinette, and of their poor and 
pitiable daughter, the Duchess of Angouléme, 
from the point of view suggested by our 
authoress, and it will be impossible to regard 
France but as a modern Sodom or Gomorrah, 
fit only for utter obliteration from the globe. 
But truth forbids the perversion of vision. 
For many reigns the French people had been 
educated by their kings and governors for 
the perpetration of the atrocities that charac- 
terized the first Revolution. Louis XIV., 
preaching from the highest place, had laughed 
at morality and virtue, had instructed his 
courtiers—who in their turn had taught the 
classes below them—in all the arts of licen- 
tiousness and self-indulgence. <A generation 
later, the Regent of the kingdom, glorying in 
the outrage of decency, made _profligacy 
fashionable, and irreligion a boast. The 
present volumes refer with commendable in- 
dignation to those bals a la victime given by 
the republicans during the hottest time of 
the reign of terror, to which none were 
admitted who could not tell of relatives that 
had fallen by the guillotine; but they pall in 
comparison with those other orgies set on foot 
by the Regent Orleans—saturnalia in which 
his own daughter took part, to which no one 
was admitted who had not committed a crime, 
and at which offences were perpetrated such 


‘as no decent pen has courage to record. 


When atheism is the religion of kings, and 
debauchery the open practice of princes, we 
must affect no surprise at the brutality of 
slaves. The sacred bonds that knit society 
together once loosened, the elements of the 
unjoined mass are at the mere mercy of one 
another. How fearfully the cruel example 
of the highest powers in France had wrought 
not only in the depths of the multitude, but 
amongst those classes which are protected 
from the practice of the lowest vices by the 
prosecution of intellectual pursuits, was learnt 
at every stage of the social conflagration which 
that example had mainly kindled. The most 
bestial songs roared by the multitude were 
instinct with cleverness and wit, whilst men, 
daily engaged in the most refined and 
elevating of occupations, suffered themselves 
to be possessed of passions borrowed from 
the fiends. When David, the celebrated 
painter, passed the front of the box in 
which the Royal family were shut up on the 
memorable day of their appearance before 
the National Assembly, Louis XVI. mildly 
inquired of the artist when he would complete 
the portrait of the Dauphin, which he had 
already commenced. The imprisoned king, 
brutally treated by the Assembly, was still 
more brutally dealt with by the man of genius. 
«T will never again,” said the painter, loud 
enough for all to hear, ‘ paint the likeness of 
a tyrant till I see his head rolling before me 
on the scaffold.” How had genius reached 
the degradation which such language indi- 
cates? How, but through the gradual process 
by which the rulers of the land and their 
abettors had thoroughly undermined the whole 


social fabric, dividing the community into two | 
broad classes, the rich and privileged slaves of | 


self-indulgence, and the uncontrollable victims 


| To slay the volatile and joyous Marie 
| Antoinette, because she had no sympathy 
with democratic pretensions, was unpardon- 
able and inhuman murder. To take the life 
of Louis XVI. upon the scaffold, was a crime 
equally atrocious and repugnant to the laws 
of man and God. But the two sufferers were 
victims to the corruption of morals and prin- 
ciples that had spread like a pestilence over 
France, and we shall read history in vain if 
we endeavour to trace their ignominious end 
to any other cause. Had Louis XVI. and 
his consort lived in the days of Louis XI1V., 
they might have prevented the moral anarchy 
which trampled hom down, and sent them in 
savage fury to their early graves. As it was, 
the well-intentioned but feeble and undecided 
king reigned nearly a century too late. His 
grandfather, Louis XV., left him a tainted 
inheritance, which it demanded the self-denial, 


7 . . ‘ * 
the wisdom, and the perfect intelligence ofan 


angel to cleanse and to enjoy in peace. What 
could a mere mortal compass—a mortal edu- 
cated in the school of the grand monarque— 
in presence of the facts that confronted the 
mt sehtein Louis as he vere? upon his grand- 
sire’s throne, scarcely in his twentieth year? 
When the whole nation had ceased to believe 
in the very existence of God—when material- 
ism was the gospel of peer and peasant—when 
sensual philosophy was the choicest know- 
ledge of the schools, and the sole learning 
upon which daily practice was built—when 
voverty glared in the hovel, and national 
hankraptoy threatened the whole land—is it 
astonishing that, in sheer despair, and reck- 
lessness, and unrestrained insanity, the dis- 
believing thousands desperately sought the 
solution of their difficulties in incendiarism 
and wholesale slaughter?’ Is it surprising 
that a king, infirm of purpose, and a queen 
as defiant as she was light-hearted, as proud 
as she was gentle, had no power to check the 
maddened flood? Louis XVI. and his un- 
happy queen had faults which it does not suit 
our present authoress to hint at ; but not for 
these did they finally suffer. Their punish- 
ment was the sin of the fathers falling upon 
the children ; and tremendous as that punish- 
ment was, it was not exhausted in their per- 
sons, as the present exiled condition of their 
descendant, and the melancholy state of 
France at this hour, bitterly bear witness. 
But whatever the remote and iengg -y v 
causes of the revolution may have been, it is 
impossible to deny that the protracted suffer- 
ings of the Duchess of Angouléme were as un- 
merited as her whole history is unmatched 
for its pathetic tenor, and as a narrative of 
sublime endurance. It is but a trite obser- 
vation that truth is far more tragic than 
fiction; but if ever the repetition of the re- 
mark is justifiable, it is in such a case as this. 
No novelist would have dared to heap upon 
his story so sad a list of bare calamities as 
that connected with the veritable tale of the 
Duchess of Angouléme. From the cradle to 
the grave, misery and nothing but misery, 
persecution of the bitterest, and submission 
of the holiest. In a brief hour of sunshine 
that gleamed upon the poner martyr after 
a protracted period of gloom and storm, the 
Duchess evinced her gratitude and elation by 
devoting herself to the worship of God, and 
to the unselfish duties of a pure sister of 
| charity. She was deemed an ascetic for her 
| pains, and suspected as the instrument of 
yriestcraft. But, in truth, what could she do 
in life but cling with the fondest tenacity to 
the declared promises of the Almighty, and 
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secure Heaven's love by the obedient and 
cheerful performance of its behests? From 
man she had nothing to expect. Man had 
torn from her side her father, her mother, 
her aunt, her best friends on earth, and 
slaughtered them as wolves devour sheep, 
but far more brutally. Man had snatched 
from her her only brother, had so corrupted 
his gentle mind, and so bruised his tender 
frame, that he rapidly sunk under the double 
unishment, and dropped into his early grave 
hideously crippled in soul and body. Man 
had sent her forth into the world after the 
most terrible of imprisonments, without a 
home, without a hope. What remained for 
the castaway but rank rebellion or Christian 
humility? What refuge was open before her 
but the cell of the maniac or the altar of God? 
She chose the latter in her agony, and until 
she quitted the earth, to which she owed no 
gratitude, she continued a living instance of 
the efficacy of true piety, and a memorable 


reproach to the sons of those who had dis- | 





varded every religious obligation, and sought 


to right the world by rapine, blasphemy, and 
murder. 





might be recognised. The Queen’s coffin 
could be traced by its fragments. It was five 
feet and a half in length. Within it, mingled 
with lime, were several bones, and a skull 
entire, indicating by its position that it had 
been severed from the body. Two elastic 
garters were there too—undoubted relics re- 
ligiously preserved by the Duchess ever after- 
wards. The grave of Louis XVI. had not so 
much to render up. His bones were found 
almost reduced to dust; but the skull was 
there uninjured, and placed between the leg 
bones as it was originally buried. Nothing 
but the skull could be redeemed; but the 
fragments of both bodies, such as they were, 
found a magnificent, though unnecessary and 
fruitless sepulture at St. Denis at the instance 
of the mournfully gratified Duchess. The 
burial was scarcely over before Bonaparte 
was again in France. How the news of his 
arrival from Elba sent the royal family in 
bodily fear to England again is well known; but 
it is not so generally known that the meek and 
pious Duchess, being at Bordeaux at the time, 
rallied the troops there, and heroically under- 


| took to lead them against the usurper, if they 


The career of the Duchess of Angouléme, | 


after the murder of her nearest relatives, and 
upon her own release from prison, is singularly 
affecting. 
mother's family in Vienna; but there, where 
% 
the name of Frenchman was hated, she en- 
countered persecution again; and she quitted 
the Emperor's court to take shelter with the 


She proceeded at once to her | 


exiled Count de Provence, who had found a | 


temporary home through the charity of the 
Emperor of Russia at Mittau. It was at 
Mittau that she married the Duke of Angou- 
léme, to whom she had been betrothed early in 


life by her parents, and for whose sake she had | 


refused.a promising alliance at the Austrian 


court. Miuttau, however, proved no resting- 
jace. The Emperor Paul, influenced by 


Napoleon, ordered the wanderers forth, and 
they performed a miserable journey through 


snow and suffering privation, to the borders | 


of Prussia. At Konigsberg they received 
permission from the King of Prussia to take 
up their abode in Warsaw under painful con- 
ditions, and they set out for their destination 
half hopeless of reaching it :-— 


**The journey was attended with terrific weather, 


| 


had devotion enough to struggle for the royal 
cause. The women of the House of Bourbon 
have ever shown truer hearts than the men. 
Marie Antoinette was braver than her hus- 
band, the sister of Louis Philippe had 
stouter courage than her brother, the young 








Duchess of Orleans in 1848 put to shame the | 


yrinces of her house, and Napoleon, remem- 
hecionr the heroism of the Duchess of Angou- 
léme at Bordeaux, when she defied the artil- 
lery of Clauzel, was wont to call her “ the 
only true man of the family.” 

Eleven months the devoted woman had 
been in France when she quitted it sorrow- 
fully again—but the hundred days over and 
Waterloo accomplished, the second restora- 
tion took place, and promise returned. Few 
things occurred to disturb the even and 
solemn tenor of her religious life until the 
summons came again to depart; but even in 
yrosperity calamity must qualify her happy 
ot. Her brother-in-law, the Due de Berri, 
was murdered at the opera, on Sunday, the 
13th of February, 1820, and in 1824 she lost 


_ her fellow exile, the reigning king. Six years 
| afterwards the folly of Charles X. transferred 


and during a portion of it the carriage, by the | 
awkwardness of the driver, was overturned while | 
/was fain to travel disguised through the 


crossing a shallow stream formed by the ove flow- 
ing of the Vistula. 
the head; and until the repairs could be completed 
to enable them to resume their journey, the whole 
party remained for two hours in the open air, ex- 
posed to the rigours of one of the severest winters 
ever known.” 


The Duchess was wounded in | 


the throne to his wily cousin; and during 
the storm that preceded the act the Duchess 


streets ina public vehicle, whose merciful and 


| generous owner contrived to save her from 


_ discovery and its too probable consequences. 


Warsaw soon repented of its meagre hospi- | 


tality, and the outcasts were soon travel- 
ling again towards Mittau, Alexander having 
succeeded to the Russian throne. 
ander, by the peace of Tilsit, became an ally 


given to go forth, In August, 1808, the 


| the palace of Holyrood. 


But Alex. | 


travellers touched the English shore, and re- | 
mained under protection until the banish. | 
ment of Bonaparte to Elba opened the road | 


to France and tothe throne. The first care 


of the Duchess on her return was to recover 


the poor remains of her parents thrown into 
a dishonoured grave, but still preserved from 
utter destruction by the care of a loyal ad- 
herent. The opened earth read a mournful 
lesson. Every effort had been made by the 
executioners to reduce the royal bones to 
dust; but the grave still held something that 


The rest of her history is amongst the occur- 
rences of our own time. 
with Charles X. she set sail for England, 


Quitting France | 


| 





; 


visited Scotland, and for a time sojourned in | 


Louis Phili 
undertaken to preserve the crown of 


ppe had 


| movements of ‘Young Germany wit 
rance | 


for the Duke of Bordeaux, in whose favour | 
_Charles X. had abdicated, and he kept his 
of Napoleon, and the word was once more | 


"was concerned, “the honesty and 


word by suggesting to the banished family | 
that Edinburgh was a sanctuary by much too | 
near to France for princes whom France had | 


solemnly proscribed. Once more 


on the | 


world, the Duchess accompanied her uncle to | 


» epg? : 

Prague. In 1836 they are established at 
Goritz. There Charles X. finds his tranquil 
resting-place, and there, shortly afterwards, 


peacefully slumbers the Duke of Angouléme, | © 


the martyr’s faithful husband. 


Bordeaux alone remains of all the family to 


console the bleeding but still pious heart, 
and nephew and aunt are living in their 
_ seclusion at Frohsdorf, when news reaches | 


; 


therefore refer to the work its 


i 
j 


ib 


of the duchies, and the centre o 


The Duke of | great part of ‘literary 


saved from an anarchy of philosophers, 











ee 


another retribution. Louis a flicht— 


them of another outbreak, an 
l Ippe, 


A cut-purse of the pee ae hy 

That from a shelf the precious diadem stole 

And put it in his pocket,” pe. 
is monarch no more, but has 
his kingdom even as Charles 
him, and is seeking in Engl 
place which he denied to the royal head hy 
unfaithfulness had aggrieved. “What more 
shall the sacred woman—sacred from the 
amount of her affection and her grief—live 
to witness? Little! On the 13th of October 
1851, whilst present at the celebration of the 
mass, between nine and ten o'clock in the 
morning, the Duchess fainted away. On the 
following day she became worse; on the 
16th, the anniversary of her dear mother's 
execution, she uttered a feeble farewell to the 
Duke of Bordeaux, and never again spoke. 
Her will had been previously made. She 
prayed to God, in that document, to shower 
down his blessings upon France; she par. 
doned with her entire soul and without ex. 
ception all who had injured and offended her: 
and she desired to be deposited in the grave 
between her husband and his father without 
ceremony or solemn service. Filia Dolorosa 
indeed ! 

One portion of these memoirs is of peculiar 
interest, and requires a notice on its own ae- 
count. We refer to the narrative of the three 
pretended Dauphins. These worthies shall 
command our attention on another occasion. 


ce 





f kings, 
é rule, 


8 cowardly fled 
X. had preceded 


and the resting. 








Observations on the Social and Political State 
of Denmark, and the Duchies of Sleswick 
and Holstein, in 1851. By Samuel Laing, 
Esq. Longman and Co. 

THE visit to Denmark, of which this volume 

contains the record, was made a few months 

after the termination of the miserable Sles- 
wick-Holstein war. The successful struggle 
of the Danish nation to maintain its inde- 
pendence and its ancient territory against the 
aggressive power of the whole German En- 
pire, had strongly excited the author's sym- 
pathies. His knowledge of the country is 
now of old standing. The beginning 0! the 
century found Mr. Laing boarding with the 
worthy Dominie Danielson, rector ot the 
burgh school of Kiel, for the purpose of ac: 
quiring the German language. After, {ity 
years he revisits the same town, which had 
een the seat of the provisional governmen 

f the agitation 

which led to the recent war. On the — 

questions then at issue Mr. Laing holds de- 
cided views, and expresses them without any 
reserve. He speaks of the revolutionary 


rest 


h seve 


; p as- 
censure and sarcastic contempt, and he ‘al 


sures us that, so far as the Danish question 
great aouity 


enting 


of ‘The Times’ newspaper, in represt _ 
continental politics during the ‘Oy to te 
these three years, is highly honourabi< ¢ that 
country, as well as to the comdnctes® of that 
influential journal.” To the troub ve 2 all 
time we have no desire to recal notice, *" 
elf those Wie 
yet take interest in the conflict. = 
When the German army, yin gt ik 
fanatics and idle 


++ he ruing 
venturers,’ was defeated at Idste dt, ace 


to our author— 


= was 
‘‘ Europe, and particularly Germany h 


_ 
erect, 


profess ry 
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ac ‘asts, and place-hunters, read 
greene a Seal rights phan social institutions 
- aap ah in the way of their visions of political 
— ie personal aggrandizement.” 
P' Private influence from the courts of Berlin 
and Wiirtemberg prevented the interference 
of England, which might at once have put a 
0 The jealousy of Austria 


stop to hostilities. _ L 
| Paes predominance, and the desire of 


Russia to keep from Germany a sea-board on 
; d the safety of Denmark in 
the Baltic, prove J 
what might else have beenan une ual struggle. 
The conduct of their troops anc the skill of 
their generals throughout the war, are de- 
scribed with just praise in the present work. 
As the union of Sleswick with Denmark 
eeases on the death of the ruling king, new 
disturbances may soon arise in these quarters. 
In such an event the views of so observant a 
writer as Mr. Laing are worthy the consi- 
deration of British statesmen :— 

“4 day may come when the government of the 
United States of America will take a seat and voice 
in the family of civilised nations, and justify an 
interference in the affairs of Hungary, Italy, or 
Poland, by the example of Austrian and Prussian 
interference in the Danish territory of Sleswick. 
There is an acute and powerful antagonist to the 
autocratic principle of government, and to monar- 
chical misrule, on the other side of the Atlantic, 
and which may have now, by the facility of com- 
munication, an effective influence in European 
affairs. New York is nearer, in point of time, and 
transport of military means, to Trieste or Naples, 
than Vienna is to Copenhagen. It is to America 
that the smaller constitutional powers in Europe, 
Sardinia, Switzerland, Belgium, Holland, Denmark, 
will have to look for an intervention in behalf of 
civil, political, and religious freedom, and consti- 
tutional government, if the British cabinet, as in 
the case of the duchy of Sleswick, becomes the 
mere tool of a German influence.” 

To many readers the parts of the volume 
containing the author’s observations on the 
social condition of Denmark will have more 
interest. On the government, institutions, 
laws, customs, trade, commerce, agriculture, 
and all other points of the internal history 
and state of the country, he gives much in- 
structive and useful information. Always 
accurate in his observations and judicious in 
his reflections, Mr. Laing’s work may be re- 
ceived with as much confidence as if it were 
an official report on the matters to which it 
relates. On many subjects his observations 
ee to useful practical account in 
Onn 0 questions affecting our own country. 
vn the much vexed subject of national edu- 
Deak ie eenee, the experience of the 
available — is ee these pages made 
sibting ts Aged uc ance, and the chapters 
proposed ee gina on the schemes 
valuable int ang ae are among the most 
of the othns volume. The general result 
ts cnonl, 8 examination is most hostile to 
veh at ory systems of the continent, on 
; va » Social, and political grounds. The 
‘ 7 fovernment provides schools and 
*achers, but grants to them no n ly of 
teaching, and 1onopoly o 
idea no powers as a corporate 


“Th 

e@ ste i ’ : 

sep of the “7 has wisely avoided the tyrannical 

sttendanes serman governments of making school 

placing compulsory, and the dangerous step of 

pcing all education’ in ¢} , i 

corporate bod 1 in the hands of a licensed 

; ‘ nl os teachers The system in Denmark 
uch more beneficially > 

and safely for the y for the people, 


government, than syste 
and France,” 1 i ah 


An amusing 


mean tt parallel is drawn in one chap- 


€ social condition of Edinburgh 
en, € comparison is not 





very flattering to Scottish pride, but coming | last fifty years from the Danish character. 


from a Scotchman it is the more instructive, 
and may be taken in better part :— 

*‘ Copenhagen and Edinburgh are cities of about 
the same population. The composition of society, 
also, is similar in both. Neither of the two can be 
called a commercial or manufacturing city, although 
the trade of each is very considerable. The com- 
mercial or manufacturing interest is not, as in 
Glasgow, Liverpool, Manchester, the main and 
predominant element in society. Both cities are 
capitals, or chief seats of civil administration, 
courts of law, and various departments of public 
business, for populations of about equal amount, 
Scotland and Denmark having each about a million 
and a half of people, and the expenditure of income 
by professional men, lawyers, and those connected 
with the public business of the country, and by 
private gentlemen of no business who have retired 
with moderate fortunes, gives the chief means of 
subsistence to the greater part of the inhabitants 
in both ; each city, also, is the centre of education, 
fashion, conveniences, and luxuries, from which 
country towns and populations are supplied, and is 
a kind of entrepét, rather than a manufacturing 
city. 
composed, although the individuals composing it 
may not be literary men. They are men of 
exercised minds, and thus Copenhagen and Edin- 
burgh resemble each other in the numbers, com- 
position, means of subsistence, and general chia- 
racter of the social body in each. It is remark- 
able enough that in the capital of the most absolute 
monarchy in Europe, according to its ground prin- 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





A literary tone predominates in a society so | 


ciple, the influences of education and of public | 


opinion on government, are more efficient than in 
any of the most liberally constituted monarchies 
on the Continent: and, in private society, the man 
of talent in literature or the fine arts stands on a 
footing of greater equality with, or rather of 
greater superiority over, the mere nobleman, func- 
tionary, or man of wealth, than in any other city. 


Holberg, Thorwaldsen, Oehlenschliger, Oersted, | 





H. C. Andersen, Frederika Bremer, bear testimony | 


to this peculiar trait of civilisation and intellectual | 


culture in the Danish capital; and in this also its 
social state is similar to that of Edinburgh. The 
literary corps in Copenhagen appears to be as nu- 
merous and as active as that of the Scottish capital. 
* * + * 

‘‘The literary men of Copenhagen publish at 
least as many works, and of as high pretensions, 
in the course of a year, as appear from the Edin- 
burgh press. A new poem, the epic, for instance, 
of Palludan Miller, entitled Adam Homo, said to 
be of singular merit, is not so rare a phenomenon 
as it would be in Edinburgh. Instead of our one 
lackadaisical Scotch drama, in a hundred years— 
Douglas, a Tragedy—the literature of Denmark 
boasts of between thirty and forty comedies of 
Holberg, which have for a hundred years furnished 
plots, situations, incidents, and characters to French, 
German, and English dramatic freebooters ; and of 
such tragic dramas, in our times, as Palnatoke, 
Earl Hacon, Axel and Valborg, and other master- 
pieces of Oehlenschliger. New dramas are brought 
out every season at the Theatre Royal; and the 
merits and demerits of a new comedy, which lately 
appeared, are being discussed so earnestly in all 
company, and in clubs and newspapers, that a 
traveller might fancy himself in London, in the 
days of Addison, when the wits and 


* 





critics | 


assembled at a favourite coffee-room to talk of the | 
‘tions,’ with the light notes of Mr. Hamilton, 
which we lately reviewed, will doubtless cause 


new play.” 
In Edinburgh every twentieth shop is a 


whisky cellar, and every hundredth person | 


one meets in the streets is more or less under 
the influence of liquor. 1200/. sterling is 
spent in Edinburgh every Sunday in _ the 
dram-shops, besides private consumption. 


Mr. Laing says he never saw a drunken man | 
) ‘tury, and form the solid groundwork of the 


in Denmark or the Duchies, although living 
much in country ‘ros, or ale and spirit houses 
in the villages. Drunkenness and drinking 
are vices which have disappeare 





To the improved lodgings of the working 
classes, and their being provided with rational 
amusements, as well as to the spread of good 
education, is this ascribed :— 

**The Danish people consume more food for the 
mind than the Scotch, have more daily and weekly 
newspapers, and other periodical works, in their 
metropolis and in their country towns; and publish 
more translated and original works, have more 
public libraries, larger libraries, and libraries more 
easily accessible to persons of all classes, not only 
in Copenhagen, but in all provincial and country 
towns ; have more small circulating libraries, book- 
clubs, musical associations, theatres, and theatrical 
associations, and original dramatic compositions ; 
more museums, galleries, collections of statues, 
paintings, antiquities, and objects gratifying to the 
tastes of a refined and intellectual people, and 
open equally to all classes, than the people of 
Scotland can produce in the length and breadth of 
the land. The modern Athens!” 

It is fair to add in favour of Scotland that 
in educational and ecclesiastical affairs there 
have been great movements within the last 
ten years, the good results of which we may 
hope before long to see. By the Free Church 
of Scotland alone in that period more money 
has been raised for religious and benevolent 
ee pone: than the charity of the whole country 
1ad produced by voluntary assessment for a 
century before. A large part of these funds 
has been directed to missionary purposes in 
foreign lands. Such statements as_ those 
made by Mr. Laing may suggest the propriety 
of a greater proportion of this new oon and 
abundant charity being retained for social re- 
forms at home. 

In many respects the contrast between the 
privileges enjoyed under the Danish auto- 
cratic monarchy and our own boasted consti- 
tution is not very creditable to English legis- 
lators and statesmen. In the cheap and easy 
administration of law, the excellence of edu- 
cation, the encouragement given to literature 
and science, the absence of party spirit and 
class interests, the advantages are greatly on 
the side of Denmark. It is interesting at the 
same time, however, to note the many resem- 
blances of character, spirit, ways of thinking 
and acting, in two nations so different in laws 
and institutions :— 

‘Like plants from the same stock which produce 
the same flowers and fruit under the most different 
circumstances of soil, climate, or culture, the Dane 
and the Englishman retain, under the most opposite 
forms of government, the same attachment to the 
civil liberty of the individual, and the enjoyment 
of it, the same veneration for their old institutions, 
the same love of country, the same loyalty, the 
same common sense and practical kind of mind and 
character in private and public affairs, in which 
the German and French people of our times are so 
remarkably deficient. No two European nations 
with different languages, laws, institutions, govern- 
ments, and with so little intercourse with each 
other, are so like, so identical in character, spirit, 
way of thinking and of acting, as the Danish and 
the English.” 

The appearance of Mr. Laing’s ‘ Observa- 


many English travellers to visit Denmark in 
this and coming seasons. Nor is there any 


‘country worthier of such attention being 


turned to it. More than any other land this 
is the home of our forefathers. The three 
tribes who invaded England in the fifth cen- 


English people, the Juti, Angli, and Frisi, 
came unquestionably from the districts of 


d within the | Denmark still called Jutland, Angeln, and 
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Friesland on the Eyder. The history of the 
Danish people, both socially and politically, 
has many points of interest to the English 
reader. ose whose delight in travelling is 
the study of man rather than of natural 
scenery, will not be disappointed in visiting 
the land of Swein and Canute, of Oersted 
and Thorwaldsen, of Niebuhr and Malte 
Brun, of Paul Egede and Krantz, the first 
missionaries of modern times, of poets such 
as Oehlenschlager and Holberg, antiquaries 
and scholars like Thomsen and Worsaae, and 
a people, taken all in all, as brave and vir- 
tuous, as intelligent and hospitable, as will 
be found in any equal district of Europe. 


———zz——————_—_—_—— 


Great Artists and Great Anatomists. By 
Robert Knox, M.D. Van Voorst. 
On that Dr. Knox would read his own book! 
If he did, he would rise from the perusal of 
it with feelings of considerable disappoint- 
ment. He would say something very bitter 
about the author, inquire very maliciously 
whether he were not a Celt, and conelude by 
praising the occasional vigour of the style, 
and deprecating the abuse of everybody and 
everything jumbled together without fixity of 
purpose. We are afraid that the Doctor is 
too hardened a scribe ever to change the 
manner and matter of his discourses, or to sit 
down seriously and earnestly to the working 
out of even a fragment of aulemnbieal criti- 
cism, such as it is evident by the title-page 
his book was intended tobe. Where could he 
have found nobler subjects than those whom 
he has selected? Cuvier, Geoffrey, Leonardo, 
Angelo, Raphael—wonderful frames all; the 
names of men who have been beacons to the | 
world. They seem to be oddly consorted, 





yet the linking of them together, through a 
fanciful or fancied analogy between the work 
they did and the intellectual conditions of 
the world with which they had to deal, is a 
good idea, and one that might well have been | 
the theme of a noble discourse. But Dr. | 
Knox, whilst he may claim the great merit of 
understanding the missions of these mighty | 
spirits, uses their effigies most ignominiously, | 
making them so many shields or masks, from | 
behind which, while professing to sing their 
praises, he is viciously aiming arrows of | 
withering scorn or savage ridicule at men of | 
renown and scientific associations, who have 
unwittingly given him cause of offence. 

In the contrast and comparison drawn | 
between Cuvier and Geoffrey, it is difficult to | 
make out clearly whether there is or is not 
an intention to disparage Cuvier. To our 
notions of that great man, the estimate here 
presented of him is decidedly under what it 
ought to be. Dr. Knox protesses to be, and 
we believe truly is, an earnest admirer of, | 
and believer in, his genius, and yet much here | 
written about him would almost lead to the 
impression that he holds Cuvier unentitled to | 
the rank of genius. The surest way to do 
honour to Cuvier is to walk in his footsteps, 
and do good work for the world as he did. 
The world will honour you for doing so, but 
not for neglecting it to abuse your fellows. 
If the winner of the Derby had stopped to 
kick, he would not have been the winner of 
the Derby. If Dr. Knox had given his own 
genius the fair play, powers such as he is 
endowed with would have placed him in a 
foremost position among the honoured of the 
world of science. G men, but not better 
men than he is, have passed him in the race 
because he stopped to kick. 


| beauty and fine forms; never sacrifice art at its 


which implies that the 


When commenting upon the ‘ great artists,’ 
Dr. Knox writes more preesiy, because he 
has no personal antipathies to cherish. Not 
being an artist himself, although a sincere 
admirer and appreciator of art, he cannot 
well be jealous of painters and sculptors. 
There is much interesting criticism well 
worthy of the attention of students of art, 
in this part of his book. His opinions on the 
value and true use of anatomical knowledge 
in art are especially deserving of attention, 
the more so since, himself an eminent anato- 
mist, he is not inclined to lay an overstress 
on anatomical display. We quote the follow- 
ing remarks and advice with much pleasure, 
believing them to be sound and true :— 


‘* There is but one school of art—Nature. But 
to read her volume profitably, artists must study 
profoundly the antique Greek and ancient Italian 
school, formed by the era of Leonardo, Angelo, 
and Raphael. 

**Tt may precede or follow, or coincide with the 
study of the living figure; still these immortal 
works must be your guide. For whether it be 
composition, or colouring, or design, you are likely 
to find that these masters read Nature more clearly 
than you ever can. But do not copy or imitate 
them further than as objects of study. 

‘* Learn anatomy by all means, but do not forget 
its object. When you draw a dissected limb be 
sure to sketch the living one beside it, that you 
may at once contrast them and note the differ- 
ences. In drawing from the nude figure, contrast 
your sketch with the antique; you will find in it 
many defects. Never forget that perfection, the 
result of a high specialization of Nature’s law of 
individuality, is rare; the opposite, that is, imper- 
fection, the result of a tendency to unity of orga- 
nization, is by far the more common. You will be 
chiefly called on to draw the draped figure; see 
that you place your drapery not on a machine but 
on a person of fine feeling. Fashion in dress is the 
trick of society, to substitute a conventionalism for 


shrine, but paint the person in what becomes him | 
or her, regardless of the existing mode. 

‘The relation Anatomy holds to Art is to ex- 
plain, first, how far the shapes and figures of the | 
inward structures modify the external forms of man 
and woman; second, it informs the artist of the 





meaning of such forms; third, it explains to him | 
the laws of deformation, that is, of variety in ex- | 
ternal forms; the causes of these varieties, and the | 
tendency to which they lead. As aii artist, he | 
must represent them, no doubt; but in doing so, | 
let him wisely follow nature rather in her inten- | 
tions than her forthcomings, and return to the | 


| perfect or to its approximation, whenever time and | 
| circumstances permit him to do so,’ 


, 


If Dr. Knox intends to write any more 
books, let him write them in the spirit of this 
passage, and he will be read with pleasure, 
and meet with that general approbation which 


can never be obtained by unreasonable sneers, | 


however pithily worded. 





= 


M. Huc's Travels in Tartary and Tibet. 
[Concluding Notice. ] 
Beyonp the river Mouroui-Oussou, one of 
the sources of the Yang-tse-Kiang, the tra- 
vellers considered themselves as approaching 
the most elevated point of Content Asia, on 
what authority they do not state, but pro- 
bably from the known fact that there is a 
watershed hence to the north-east, east, and 
south. The Hoang-Ho, and Yang-tse-Kiang 
of China, the May-Kiang of Siam, perhaps 
the Irrawaddi, and affluents to the Yarou- 
siping ty or Burrampooter, all rise here. It 
is to be noticed that the symptoms felt on 
the Bourhan-Bota are not again alluded to, 


whole country has an 








| country so elevated and rugge 





enormous mean elevation; for thous 
a continued residence 
veller can attain still 
inconvenience, the distressing symptoms 
— by pousagy alr recur after spending ¢ 
ew days at any elevation much below Ing 
feet, y uch be low 10,000 
The cold here was so intense that the 
rays were scarcely felt at 


e 


h duri 
in a lofty region the tne 
greater heights Without 


sun's 
. . Mid-day ; 
moist articles of food wrapped “ ways = 
° . ' and 
placed next the skin, within many folds of 
fur, froze and remained frozen during he 
fortnight that elapsed after passing the 
Mouroui-Oussou. The caravan sutfered dread. 
fully. 

“To the mortality of animals was now added 
that of men, on whom the cold seized. * * ¢ 
More than forty perished thus in the desert, When 
they could no longer eat or speak, or support them. 
selves on their horses, they were left on the road 
although still alive; a small bag of barley-meal 
and a little wooden bowl being placed beside then 
as a last mark of interest in their fate. When 
every one else had passed by, the crows and vultures 
were seen to wheel round them in the air. and 
probably they began to tear the unfortunate men 
before they were fairly dead.” —Mrs. Percy Sinnett’s 
Translation, p. 236. 

The Tant-La mountains, next crossed, appa- 
rently bound Tibet proper on the north, and 
are surmounted by a lofty plateau, to reach 
which six days’ pears toilsome marches of 
ascent were performed. It is described as 
a magnificent table-land, the loftiest on the 
globe, and presenting a gigantic spectacle of 
mountain scenery. Beyond this, which ap- 
pears the watershed of the Yarou-Tsampu 
(or Burrampooter), pastures again appear, with 
long grass, which in these dry regions, in the 
month of January, argues a comparatively 
low region. Beyond this the surface of Tibet 
is too rugged and rocky even for camels, 


| which proceed no further. This barren region 


is succeeded by flat open valleys; with culti- 
vation and hamlets appear trees, a great 
increase of temperature, a light border of ice 
on the rivers on the 10th January, and the 
inhabitants clothed in woollen but not in furs. 
Still deep defiles, with rocky rugged moun- 
tains, very difficult of ascent, are the prevail- 
ing features up to Lhassa itself, mounted 
horses being unable to keep their footing to 
within a few miles of the Tibetan capital. 
MM. Hue and Gabet arrived at Lhasta, 
January 13, 1846, having travelled little less 
than 600 miles (as the crow flies) from Koko- 
Noor to Lhassa, in about seventy days, oF 
upwards of eight miles daily ; which, over 8 
d, can only have 
been accomplished by forced marches o! the 
most painful and toilsome description, ee 
real distance being probably nearly trevie 
the linear. There is nothing novel in the 
description of Lhassa, or that mulitates 
against Humboldt’s assumption of its being 
elevated nine or ten thousand feet. © hat 
apgest to the missionaries to be yo) 
nificent trees girdling the everlasting ays 
are described by others as old stunted px P 
lars, apricots, walnuts, willows, and pe 
haps ash, all of which attain elevations ©" 
11,000 feet in Western Tibet, five degrees 
further north in latitude. Of the vine, 
sisted on by Humboldt, we have 20 — 
but grapes are carried there by Aa tet 
merchants, from Kunawur and Little nae 
Rain seems more familiar to the inhabitas : 
than is usual in Tibet, for the roo!s eee" 
structed to carry it off; and MM. ine 
Gabet complain of its admission by the ch 


ney of their dwelling. A 


little rice eultiravie® 
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=uely mentioned, but Where carried on is 
ad , we know that the Chinese troops 
not insist on rice for rations, and that 
er rted from the lower Himalayan 
we i » at immense expense. 
ss The | oe tetaren of Tibet are summed 
dy few words, and convey a widely dif- 
ferent impression to that enerally received, 
which attributes a vast plain or table-land 
to the trans-Himalayan regions. | 

‘ ost covered as it is with mountains, 
a ee wt with impetuous torrents, offers but 
little cultivable land. It is only in the valleys that 
pee is any hope of harvest. The Tibetans grow 
te a resok barley, from ‘hich the 

‘nig Teing-Aou, or black barley, tron c 
a et dial aliment of the whole popula- 
tion, rich or poor, is made,”—J bid. p. 250. 

The principal food of the labouring classes 
is expressly stated to be barley-meal, (errone- 
ously translated oatmeal by Mrs. Sinnett at 
. $36,) a fact that demands attention, as 
militating against the received opinion that 
animal diet, and especially fat, are essential 
to the inhabitants of very cold countries. 
The travellers themselves, during their ex- 
hausting journey, seem, together with the 
way of Doma Mery ~ have ae 
on this vegetable food for many weeks, 
whilst qatintering the extoemity’ of cold; 
and it is a fact that the Tibetan con- 
sumes far less animal food than the supposed 
— ay ey ne to an wit be 
allowance of rice, adds no inconsiderable 
quantity of ghee on every occasion, often of 
milk, and sometimes of fowls andeggs. These 
— * —_ nen’ to the — 
ofanimal physiologists. It is true that the 
Exuimaax ees — on “ayers food, but 
so does the Pampas Indian; that asmall pro- 
portion of the altoos of India live on little 
else but vegetable food, but so do the Tibetan 
and me poorer 2 gpeire and Irish, without 
any diminution of animal heat or bodily 
power, 

Two strange customs are described as 
prevailing amongst the Tibetans, of which 
we have received corroborative evidence, 

wever strange it may appear that they 
should have hitherto been unheard of. One 
! a, > —— and complimentary 
suate of lolling out the tongue and scratch- 
ing the ear simultaneously, which is always 
accompanied with a most gracious grin; 
the other, the fashion amongst the women 
of blackening the face. About the origin 

object of the latter custom, as given 

y the missionaries, there may be a doubt, 
but it is certainly resorted to, and for the 
ostensible purpose of preserving the skin from 
the violence of the cold dry winds of Tibet. 
7 m4 . 7 of the winter weather at Lhassa, 
on . ways described by Tibetans as so 

re that spittle freezes before reaching the 
pve. Ta March, however, they mention 

, e Se eoaring river as having been crossed 
Be at, and there is no notice of ice or 
7 wll pay of ees than two gponthe 

a avellers were compelled by 

Tie tinet ambassador ssluctantiy to gui 
to Mrs. ss gman refer our readers 
lively and bak’ cree ig translation for a 
etic ered condensation of all 

| relative to their dismissal. 


Jn the 15th of March they quitted the | 


=? 88d commenced a c 
rm ’ nother extraordinary 
yr, mey, eating which they traversed asters 
had the first few miles only the 
4 fertile and the valley cultivated ; 





beyond this they suddenly entered a mountain | 
region, and continued thereafter through | 


rocky ravines and lofty mountains. Ice and | 
snow are soon again encountered, but the | 
travellers appear to be quite inured now to | 
mountains, and though the features they | 
describe imply enormous elevations, difliculty | 
of respiration is seldom alluded to. As they | 
proceed, they gradually enter a damper | 
climate, passing for days in succession over | 
snowand glaciers, encountering storms of snow 
and rain, and coming upon tree vegetation in 
the valleys, of holly and firs. The whole of 
Eastern Tibet seems, from their description, 
to be a mass of stupendous and rugged 
mountains, dividing the countless feeders of 
the Burrampooter from those of the Chinese 
and Siamese rivers, Habitations and culti- 
vation are both very rare. Occasional table- 
lands, produced, perhaps, by the broad 
shoulders of inosculating mountain-ranges, 
alone break the extreme ruggedness of the 
surface. These seem to be common features 
at immense elevations throughout Central 
Asia, and have, together with a few broad, 
flat valleys, which occur along some well- 
known routes beyond the Himalaya, given 
rise to the erroneous supposition that much 
of Tibet is oceupied by plain. Any flat sur- 
faces in such a country have an undue import- 
ance in the eyes of the inhabitants, and from 
their being easily traversed, travellers make 
great detours to avail themselves of them. 
Several of the loftiest Himalayan passes 
lead up to them, and these are consequently 
the most frequented. From Lhassa to the 
Chinese frontier appears to be about 1680 
miles of road distance, but as the crow 
flies not much above 400, which gives more 
than four miles of road distance to one 
linear, not far from the average Himalayan 
proportion. 

Except for the prominent place given to 
the unicorn by the missionaries, and the 
corroborative evidence their statements re- 
specting it afford of their extreme credulity 
and ignorance, we should scarcely have 
noticed the subject here. The unicorn MM. 
Hue and Gabet insist upon as being a real 
and not a fabulous animal, offering as 
presumptive proof the frequency of its 
appearance in landscapes, sculptures, and 
paintings in the north of China and Tartary, 
to which they might have added parish 
churches and sign-boards in England with 
equal force. Had they said nothing more, 
the unicorn might have enjoyed the benefit 
of a doubt with the credulous, but they give 
it its Tibetan name of Sirou, and identify it 
with the Tchirou of Mr, Hodgson, Antilope 
Hodgsoni, very properly we are quite sure ; 
concluding with a tolerable description, in 
which, however, they leave out all mention 
of the two horns which we need not assure 
the reader Antilope Hodgsoni has. 

Mr. Hazlitt’s translation not only gives 
all this without comment, but adds a portrait 
of the anicorn, vol. ii. p. 245, whence pro- 
cured is not said. Not from the British 
Museum, to which reference might have 
been made; nor surely from the monks, 
who expressly state that they never saw the 
animal. 

It remains to say something of the English 
works that head these notices. That of Mr. 
Prinsep appeared first in the field. It gives a 
good but not quite accurate digest of MM. Hue 
and Gabet’s work, with some valuable com- 
parative observations. It concludes with a 


| Boodhists. 








rather long discussion upon the subject of 


Boodhism, in which Mr. Prinsep argues with 
ingenuity and plausibility the probable deri- 
vation of the ritual discipline and ceremonies 
of the Roman Catholic Church from the 
The contrary impression has 
hitherto prevailed, and we never remember to 
have seen it combated so boldly and skilfully, 
Mr. Prinsep goes farther, and refers the doe- 
trines of Christianity to the same origin, and, 
mutatis mutandis, makes of the Boodhist a 
‘perfect Christian.” Such discussions are 
unsuited to aur columns, and have met able 
antagonists elsewhere; it is enough to say 
that the effect of the two religions is widely 
different. 

It is not always easy to avoid inaccuracies, 
in attempting a paraphrase, which Mr. Prin- 
sep’s work must be considered, rather than a 
translation or mere condensation; whilst at the 
same time it is diflicult to detect them. We 
have in one instance the following description 
of * tsamba,” by M. Hue :— 

“Les Thibetains cultivent peu le froment, et 
encore moins le riz, La principale recolte est en 
Tsing-Kou, ou orge noire, dont on fait le tsamba, 
base alimentaire de toute la population Thibétaine, 
riche ou pauvre,”’—-J/uc, vol, il, p. 259. 

Mr. Prinsep says,— 

‘AS they proceeded, this meal was reduced to 
‘tsainba,’ a decoction of brick tea and meal, mixed 
up with a little butter.” —Prinsep, p. 37. 

It is true that ‘“tsamba” is often mixed 
with tea, but the tea is always made with 
butter, salt, and soda, and though called 
“tsa” in Tibet, has nothing to do with the 
tsamba, which is simply barley-meal. 

Again, M. Hue thus describes the novel 
method adopted by the Chinese for disposing 
of the corpse of a youth, whose futher had 
previously succumbed under the hardships of 
the journey. It was necessary to transport 
both bodies to the tombs of their ancestors in 
China proper; that of the father was carried 
in a nh ioe — 

‘*Le convoi du pre avait ete convenablement 
organise a Bagoung; restait celui du fils. Les 
porteurs de son palanquin n’avaient pas voulu 
s’en charger, parce qu'ils prevoyaient qu’on ne 
trouverait pas assez d'argent pour Jes payer, 
Placer le cercueil sur un boauf de charge, était une 
mesure impraticable: jamais on n’eit pu décider 
les conducteurs Thibétains a porter sur un de leurs 
animaux un cadavre, et surtout le cadavre d'un 
Chinois; il fallut done user de ruse. Le corps du 
nouveau defunt fut secrétement coupé en quatre 
parties, puis arrimé dans une caisse qu'on aban- 
donna sans distinction parmi les bagages. On fit 
croire aux Thibétains, que pour honorer la picté 
filiale, le corps du fils avait (té deposé a cote de 
celui du pére, dans le méme cercueil,”’—/lue, 
vol. ii. p. 487. 

This account is thus rendered by Mr. 
Prinsep :— 

‘‘How to carry to China this second corpse, 
puzzled much the ingenuity of the escort, yet it 
was a duty not to be neglected, The body of the 
son was accordingly secretly cut in pieces, and 
placed in the same coffin with the father,”—Prin- 
sep, p. 181, 

At p. 18, Mr. Prinsep supposes that Dr. 
Campbell's detention in Sikkim was caused 
by Chinese jealousy, and that the outrage of 
the local authorities was suggested by them; 
the real state of the case however was, that 
the Sikkim authorities were “rated soundly 
by the Chinese commission (to use Mr. 
Prinsep’s words when describing the con- 
duct of the Nepalese on that frontier) 
of Lhassa, for their wanton aggressions and 
acts of violence’ on Dr. Campbell, the 
sole objects of which were to extort, by im- 
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prisonment, a fresh treaty from the British | tions.” We should like to know to what 


political agent. This was orf explained 
at the time by the ‘Friend of India,’ 
and confirmed by the fact of the Sikkim 
Dewan sending a copy of the articles to the 
supreme government at Calcutta, wherein he 


expressly avowed these as his reasons for de- | 
ining T 
) 


taining Dr. Campbell. 

At p. 23, honourable and well-deserved men- 
tion is made of Captain Henry Strachey’s tra- 
vels in Tibet, as one of a party sent in 1847 
to survey the Tibetan boundary between the 
— of Golab Sing a 

‘hinese ; but no allusion is made of Captain 


| 
i 
| 


extent the daguerreotype ers has been 
carried on, for the Illustrated London Library, 
in Tibet, Tartary, and Mongolia! Though 
not the sense in which the expression is abso- 
lutely used, it is intended to imply as much, 
and this with the view of vouching a greater 
degree of accuracy and authenticity than the 
illustrations are at all warranted in claiming. 
Our copious extracts from Mrs. Percy Sin- 


_nett’s abbreviated translation speak for the 
general character of that work; it is exceed- 


those of the | 


Cunningham, the head officer of that mission, | 
or of Dr. Thomson, the third member, who | 

enetrated to a much higher latitude than | 

ad ever before been reached by European | 
travellers, and who alone, advancing to the | 
Yarkand frontier, fixed the position of the 
boundary on the summit of the hitherto un- | 
scaled Karakoram mountains, at upwards of | 


18,000 feet of elevation. 
Mr. Hazlitt’s translation is neither accurate 


nor elegant; we cannot even award it the merit | 


of being well “ done into English.” Errors and 
awkward expressions commence at the out- 
set. Thus, at the second page of the transla- 
tion (vol. i. p. 10), “couriers arrived a/,” in- 


stead of from, “ Siwang.” In the following | 


page, “homme d’expédition” is rendered “a 
man of expedition.” In the next, “temps des 


“oes fortes chaleurs” is translated “the sun | 


surned fiercely.” At p. 23, “our kettle was 


ingly well done, spirited, and accurate, and 
the condensation very judiciously carried out. 
To the total omission, however, of the last part 
of the journey, from Lhassa back to China, we 
cannotat all reconcile ourselves, nor ought Mrs. 
Sinnett. It is, geographically speaking, the 
most important part of MM. Huc and Gabet’s 
travels, and is certainly not the least inte- 
resting. If,as we cannot doubt, these volumes 
of the Traveller’s Library will reach a second 
edition, we shall hope for their extension by 
the few necessary pages for this, and that a 
sketch map will be added, which is also very 
much wanted. Of the adventurous travellers 
themselves we cannot take leave without 
expressing our wish for the completion of 
their journeyings onwards from the Tibet 
frontier to Canton, and for some more definite 
information concerning the climate, seasons, 


natural history, and especially the cultivated 


soon in agitation,” is the translation of “l'eau | 


de notre chaudiére entrer en ¢bullition.” At 
p. 15, “ i our departure we were resolved 
to lay aside our accustomed usages.”’ At p. 18, 


“we washed” for supped, and so on through- | 


out both volumes. 

We are not informed what are the authori- 
ties for the copious and sometimes prettily 
executed woodeuts with which Mr. Harlitt’s 
work abounds; whether they are from a 


French edition of MM. Hue and Gabet’s | 


book, which we have not seen, or are selected 
from miscellaneous sources by the translator 
or publisher. Their whole appearance is that 
of being made up, or taken from unacknow- 
ledged sources, often with little reference to 


to illustrate. Thus, the frontispiece of vol. i. 
is taken without acknowledgment from Tur- 
ner’s ‘ Thibet,’ while others are familiar to us 
as illustrations of Chinese customs and scenery, 
and are foreign to Tibet or Tartary. 
In some cases the fancy of the artist ap- 
pears to have been wholly unrestrained, as in 
the case of the unicorn, vol. ii. p- 245; the 
tortché, vol. ii. p. 220: the long-haired ox, 
vol. ii. p. 80; oll the wild mule, vol. ii. p- 121. 
The views of Lhassa, again, to which every 
reader will turn with eagerness, on the sup- 
position that these at least are founded on 
some authority, are so un-Tibetan in character, 
so utterly unlike authentic drawings we have 
seen of the holy capital, and they so much 





more resemble views in Alexandria or Cairo, | 


that in the absence of any authority for their | latitude, sweep, play, stowage, elbow-room, headway, 
truth, we have no choice but to consider them | : 


fictitious. We have already expressed our 


honest indignation (anfe, p. 415) against the | 


system of cheap book-making introduced by 
the Illustrated London Library; and here we 
are forced to make a further exposure of the 
concoction of pictures, which, like the orna- 
ments of Cristobel’s chamber, are 
** All cut out of the carver’s brain!’ 

Mr. Hazlitt’s translation is advertised as con- 
taming ‘“ numerous daguerreotyped iUlustra- 


productions of Central Asia. 





NOTICES. 
The Great Exhibitionand Londonin 1851. Reviewed 
by Dr. Lardner. Longman and Co. 

In this volume we have the comments of a learned 
and accomplished writer on the most prominent 
features of the Great Exhibition. Dr. Lardner 
wrote the descriptive articles which appeared in the 





columns of ‘The Times,’ from which they are now | 


transferred, with additions by the author. To these 
essays are appended selections from the papers in 
the ‘ Journal des Débats,’ by MM. Michel Chevalier, 
John Lemoinne, and Hector Berlioz, and also a 
discourse addressed by the Baron C. Dupin to his 
class at the Conservatoire des Arts et Métiers. <A 
valuable and interesting volume these collected 
documents form. Some of the uncorrected blunders 


the text or scene of the narrative they pretend | of the correspondents of the French journal add 


to the entertainment derived ‘Yom their articles. 

To the solid statistics of M. Chevalier, the musical 

mélange of Berlioz and the light gossip of M. 

Lemoinne agreeably succeed, the latter of whom 

came to England expecting to have to walk about 

torch in hand all day in such a climate, but saw 
everything in most sunny light, and describes 
accordingly. 

Thesaurus of English Words and Phrases. By 
Peter Mark Roget, M.D., F.R.S. Longman 
and Co. 

Tuts is a dictionary of the English language, ar- 

ranged, not according to the alphabetical begin- 

nings of the words, but according to the ideas 


method is—a word being given, to find the mean- 
ing of it; here, an idea, more or less precise, being 
given, to find the word corresponding to it. SPacE 
we find extension, extent, expanse, room, compass, 


and above twenty other words grouped. These 
lists serve the purpose of groups of synonyms, and 
will facilitate the expression of ideas, and assist in 
literary composition. It is of course only to the 
well-educated that the mere words will be of this | 
service, the difficulty of hitting on the right word 


in writing being usually from defect of memory | 
rather than from doubt as to signification. The 
classification of ideas is to some extent arbitrary. 
and an introductory essay details the author's plan, 
Under the six classes of —abstract relations, space, 
matter, intellect, volition, affections, each with 


/memoir, but from the author's treatment © 
which they express. In common dictionaries the | 


ee 


various sections, are all words arranged. Th 
under Class II., Space, are sections 1 as to : 
generally, 2, dimensions, 3, form 
with many sub-divisions. All this 
render the work useless without 
index, which forms a third of th 
Dr. Roget's ‘Thesaurus’ will be found a most y 
ful supplement to our ordinary English dictionaries, 
Its value will be most recognised by those wh, = 
best acquainted with the language, and best io 
tised in its use. The mere arrangement of the 
groups of words, unaccompanied by definitions 
suggests often various mental ideas associated with 
the different expressions. In such practical opera- 
tion as translation from a foreign language the 
| utility of such a Thesaurus is obvious, Dr. Rovet 
has been diligently and honourably occupying his 
leisure time, since retiring from the Secretaryship 
of the Royal Society, upon this work, the first out. 
line of which, he says, was sketched by him nearly 
fifty years ago. " ck 
The Life of Henry VIIT., and History of the Schism 
of England. Translated from the French of ¥, 
Audin by E. G. Kirwan Browne. Dolman. 
So far as learned research and careful labour are 
| concerned, M. Audin’s ‘ Life of Henry VIII. is an 
important historical work. The materials for the 
book were procured by the author's personal study 
in the best European libraries; Rome, Florence, 
Vienna, London, as well as Paris, witnessed M. 
Audin’s patient and painstaking labours. Hence 
his book is enriched with many facts new to his- 
tory, and the characters of Henry VIII. and his 
several queens, of Cranmer, More, Wolsey, and the 
other leading names of that age, are fully illustrated 
by official documents. But while this history is 
valuable, in so far as its author was able honestly 
to transcribe what he saw in archives and libraries, 
it is worthless as giving a living idea of the men 
and opinions of the times. What are we to think of 
a writer of history who says that “ the religious 
revolution of England was a simple accident, and 
not a deliberate protest of the people,” and who 
maintains that ‘‘ the Anglican schism, originated in 
| illicit amours, came forth ready made from the 
brain of a Tudor, and its coming was neither 
heralded nor provoked by any antecedent facts’ 
M. Audin confounds the political aspects of the 
English Reformation, conducted by Henry VIL. 
and his councillors, with the religious movement 
among the people which had been going steadily 
on since the days of Lord Cobham and of W ycliffe. 
The history opens with the old story of the blind 
beggar who was sitting on Leicester Bridge on the 
morning of the battle of Bosworth, and foretold 
that Richard III. would strike his head that night 
on the very spot where he struck his foot on the 
parapet as he passed in the morning. M. Audin - 
a diligent chronicler of legends as well as of facts. 
Mr. Browne, the translator, formerly a clergyman 
of the Anglican schism, deems M. Audin’s om 
‘‘of great importance in the present state of his- 
torical inquiry and theological distraction. 
Memoirs of the Rev. William Sellon. By oe 
Peter Smith, of the Middle Temple. Shaw an 
Sons. ‘wad 
From the perusal of this biography we have derive’ 
much entertainment, not from the subject of the 


4, motion, each 
omplicity would 
the alphabetical 


e whole Volume. 
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oe 
xcept ina 


Such a style of writing we rarely find 7 P ial 
~ of Gat, 


fossil state. Had the book been devoi a 
and printed in old typography, we would pot 
we were reading some old memoir of the at 
teenth century. A motto from Horace graces = 
title-page, the preface opens with a quotation Ine 
‘Tullius,’ each chapter is duly headed with class 





' and curious allusiens from ancient 
amusing pedantry carries the educate 
| unflagging interest through the de 
| very exciting life of a plain and pious cle 


i ed wi ise saws 
extracts, and every page 1s studded with wise rs 
authors. 1] 
1 reader with 
details of the not 
rgyman, 

= 
James, Clerkenwe™ 
and other charities, 
A book by him, 
tures, 8 
i ty, stu 
boriots 


who was the minister of St. 
and chaplain to the Magdalen 
in the middle of last century. oe 
entitled ‘Abridgement of the Holy gr tr 
the series of the Christian Knowledge “" 
retains great popularity, A kind an 
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oer r Mr. Sellon seems to have been. 
and _— of his labours and extracts from his 
An sonal given, but the literary attraction of 
eee will chiefly be found in the classic quo- 

“ang and curious remarks of the biographer. 
ide Smith would have been more in his ele- 
- tas a canon of some antiquated cathedral than 
_ barrister of the Middle Temple. He has 
ete a book, however, which the scholar as well 


vs the divine may read with amusement and profit. 


Lectures on the Results of the Great Exhibition, 
delivered before ~ Society of Arts, Manufactures, 
merce. ogue. 
fe ae eiaie of the Great Exhibition of 
1851, this volume will not be one of the least in- 
teresting and instructive. To illustrate and to 
etuate the results of the world’s show, by the 
remarks and reflections of men who could best see 
the bearings and point out the practical objects to 
which such an occasion might be turned, was a 
design which Prince Albert happily conceived and 
wisely suggested. The Lectures delivered by 
Whewell, De la Beche, Owen, Lindley, Willis, 
Glaisher, and others, twelve in all, are now collected 
ia one volume, and present a large amount of varied 
and suggestive reading. His Royal Highness Prince 
Albert, who has given his countenance all along 
whenever the affairs of the Exhibition were con- 
cerned, appears as a frontispiece to this volume, in 
an engraving from F, Say’s picture. 


lydia; a Woman’s Book. By Mrs. Newton Cros- 
‘land, Author of ‘ Partners for Life,’ &c. Groom- 
bridge. 
A woman’s book this may be called, quite as much 
with reference to the authorship as to the circle of 
readers for whom it is chiefly intended, or the spe- 
cial views with which it is written. A woman’s 
book it is in its delicacy of sentiment, gracefulness of 
style, and quick appreciation of character, but also 
in its tendency to exaggeration, its emotional alter- 
nations, and its feminine preciseness. Very truth- 
ful, and capable of being very useful, are many of 
the sketches of character, and the story, broken 
into frequent short chapters, will be read with 
interest. The tendency of the book is the pro- 
motion of domestic virtue and therewith of domestic 
happiness. 


The Shrines and Sepulchres of the Old and New 
World, By R. R. Madden, M.R.I.A. 2 vols. 
Newby. 

A most curious serap-book of necrological literature 

has Mr. Madden presented in this work. Himself 

‘traveller of more than ordinary enterprise and 

extent, he mingles with the records of his personal 

pilgrimages the learned results of his researches as 
to the sepulchral monuments and funeral rites of 
many nations. Doleful as the subject at first seems 
to be, it is one which has a pleasant as well as 
profitable tone in its melancholy. The earth itself 

's one vast cemetery, and we walk on the dust of 

the generations that have lived before us. To read 

the story of the dealings of the living with the 


. 


ate poor ., and ceremonies they 
eed vot ‘es lerwise put their unwelcome 
ies of dr, i ry what monuments of art or 
lie ties ship their memories were cherished, 
ange emotions. The varieties of sepulture 
r * atacdhg modern times, and in different parts 
ts Ge ae are narrated with learned minuteness 
of dake jeandsonped with agreeable interspersion 
slnes at a — ne — original narrative. A 
or een hy . cient to show the variety 
barial-place | om a = ie work, Aaron’s supposed 
and Héloise thet ollowed by the death of Abelard 
rites of Achit ® burial of Abraham by the funeral 
= reas les for Patroclus, and the names 
Wiley ‘different toni Bnet indicating 
tents bo various it ic of 1; From a book with con- 
extracts, but th, 18 of ittle service to give detached 
of Silas “+ “ate be found here a collection 
rites, and interesting facts as to the modes, 
customs of sepulture, both among 


barbarian 2 oBe 

and civilized nati : . 

Prag . ~ nat UTS < "ea 

modern times, ions, and in ancient and 
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SUMMARY. 


Mr. Samver Warren's imaginative apologue of 
the Crystal Palace has been translated into Italian, 
by Girolamo Volpe, under the title of Z/ Giglio ¢ 
l’Ape. Some dull and matter-of-fact critics mis- 
took Mr. Warren's philosophical poem for a descrip- 
tive narrative, and ridiculed a book which described 
the marvels of the Great Exhibition in a style more 
ornate than that of the ‘Official Catalogue.’ The 
translation of such a poem will still more surprise 
them, the poetic effect of the style being greater in 
this glowing dialect of the south. The translation, 
being carefully and well made, may serve as an 
interesting lesson-book for Italian reading. We 
may add, that apart from any literary merit of Mr. 
Warren’s work, we find it one of the most pleasant 
and suggestive of the many memorials of the Exhi- 
bition. 

A brief and popular account of The Catacombs of 
Rome has been compiled by Mr. Macfarlane, chiefly 
from the ‘Roma Subterranea’ of Bosio and Aringhi, 
and from an abstract of the recent labours of M. 
Perret, the French architect, in the ‘Revue des 
Deux Mondes’ for September, 1851. Along with 
Dr. Maitland’s work on the same subject, this little 
treatise gives to English readers a good general 
account of the researches of the learned, as to the 
subterranean antiquities of Rome, 

To the many works by British travellers in the 
United States, another is added, entitled America 
as I found it, by the author of ‘A Memoir of Mary 
Lundie Duncan,’ a piece of biography which has 
been widely popular. The amiable authoress chiefly 
dwells on the social and religious habits of Ame- 
rican society, and will interest those who desire 
information on such points of Transatlantic cha- 
racter. e 

A series of Discourses on the Lord's Prayer, by 
the Rev. Daniel Moore, M.A., Camberwell, contain 
matter superior to the average of sermons on this 
often-handled subject. The discourses are charac- 
terized by sound doctrine, varied illustration, and 
practical bearing. 

We noticed last week the formation in Paris of 
an Historical Society for the publication of works 
on French protestantism. <A curious book on this 
subject has just been published by a descendant of a 
refugee, The Witnesses in Sackcloth, being a narra- 


tive of the persecution of the reformed churches of | 


France during the seventeenth century. The ap- 
pendix contains a great amount of biographical 
and bibliographical matter. The author gives a 


list of books, some of them very rare, which he has | : , 
_ admirable working order, and its performance, with 


for the last twenty-five years been collecting on | ‘ \ . 
its concomitant system of collimators and _ reflec- 


the subject of Protestantism in France. We hope 
the author may be brought into correspondence 
with the French Historical Society to which we 
have referred. 


f i nodern Sanskrit scholar of | “pein, Bay , 
Mr. Ralph Griffith, mode ae 2 gig yp sae | Hope, and the construction is intrusted, under his 


the University of Oxford, has translated from the 
original Sanskrit into English verse some Specimens 
of Old Indian Poetry. Few are likely for the sake 
of literary pleasure to undertake the labour of 
studying Sanskrit, in spite of the saying of Sir 
William Jones as to “‘its wonderful structure, more 
perfect than the Greek, more copious than the 
Latin, and more excellently refined than either.” 
Professor Wilson and Dean Milman have given, 
since Sir W. Jones’s time, various specimens of the 
beauties of Indian literature. In Germany, by 
Schlegel and Bopp, and others, much has been 
done to advance the pursuits of oriental scholar- 
ship. In the present poetical collection Mr. Griffith 
aims not so much to aid in the study of Sanskrit, 
as to give to English readers some idea of the 
beauties to be found in the Indian poetry. From 
works, some of which are of huge size, as the 
Mahabharata, an epic of 100,000 stanzas, it would 
be strange if many fine passages could not be 
gathered, some of which are here given with cor- 
rectness and spirit in an English version. 

In No. 4 of ‘The Book Case’ appears a neatly 
printed Stroll through the Diggins of. California, 
by Wm. Kelly, which will be read with interest, 
although public attention is now attracted more 
in the direction of Australia and Van Diemen’s 


Land, 
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Bonar's (A.) Person of Christ, 32mo, cloth, Is. 

Bulwark, Vol. 1, 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

Caird’s English Agriculture, 1850-51, Svo, cloth, 14s, 
Catlow’s PopularScripture Zoology, royal 16mo,cloth, 10s.6d. 
Conquerors of the New World, Vol. 2, post Svo, cloth, 6s. 
Cumming’s (Dr.) Is Christianity from God? 12mo, cloth, 3s. 
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Excentric Turnirg, by an Amateur, 8vo, cloth, 21s. 
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Feed my Lambs; The Young Mother's First Book, 2s. 6d, 
Friends in Council, new edition, 2 vols. 12mo, cloth, 12s, 
Grove Chapel Pulpit, Vol. 4, 8vo, cloth, 5s, 6d, 

Handbook of Turning, 12mo, cloth, 7s. 6d, 

Hazlitt’s Plain Speaker, Vol. 2, 2nd edition, 5s. 

Herscher’s Sympathies of the Continent, 12mo, cloth, 5s. 
History and Description of Ashby de la Zouch, 12mo, 3s. 
Honan’s Personal Adventures of our own Correspondent, 21s, 
Introductory Lectures on Opening of Owen's College, 2s. 6d. 
Kennedy's Modern Poets and Poetry of Spain, 8vo, 16s. 
Life and Adventures of J. Kelly O’ Dwyer, 3 vols., £1 11s. 6d, 
Mackinnon’s Atlantic and Transatlantic Sketches, 21s. 
Morning and Night Watches, 18mo, cloth, 1s. 6d. 
Newcombe’s Little Henry's Sunday Book, Vol. 1, 1s. 6d, 
Nicholl’s Practical Sermons, Vol. I and 2, each 6s. 
Niebuhr's Lectures on Roman History, 3 vols. 12mo, 10s, 6d, 
Peel's (Capt. W.) Ride through Nubian Desert, cloth, 5s. 
Philosophy of Phrenology, 12mo, 3s. 6d. 

Pleasant Pages, Vol. 4, 12mo, cloth, 3s. 6d.; gilt, 4s. 6d. 
Poetical Works of Goldsmith, Beattie, and Campbell, 4s, 6d, 
Prayers for Married Persons, 18mo, 2s. 6d. 

Reminiscences of Thought and Feeling, 12mo, cloth, 6s. 
Roget’s Thesaurus of English Words, Svo, cloth, Ms. 
Russell's (Rev. J.) Journal of a Tour in Ceylon, 7s. 6d. 

St. John’s History of British Conquests in India, 21s. 
Shepherd's (Mrs. 8.) Reality, or Life's Inner Circle, 4s, 6d. 
Smith’s Lectures on Temptation, 12mo, cloth, 3s. 
Stephen's Lectures on History of France, 2 vols., 24s. 
Taylor's (J.) Works, Vol. 10, 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d, 
Thomson's London Dispensatory, 11th edition, 8vo, 21s. 
Tuvar's Tales of English Lakes and Mountains, 12mo, 6s. 6d, 
Williams's Biographical Dictionary of Welshmen, &vo, 16s, 
Wright's (T.) The Celt, the Roman, and the Saxon, 8s, 





ANNUAL VISITATION OF GREENWICH OBSERVATORY. 


THE Annual Visitation of the Royal Observatory 
was held on Saturday last, the Earl of Rosse, as 
President of the Royal Society, officiating as Chair- 
man of the Board of Visitors, which included the 
Duke of Northumberland, Sir John Herschel, Mr. 
Babbage, Captain Smyth, Mr, Christie, and others. 

Professor Airy, Astronomer Royal, laid before 
the visitors a report of the Observatory proceedings 
during the past twelve months. By this report it 
appears that but little change has been made in the 
working astronomical instruments. The magnifi- 


| cent transit-circle, which is probably the finest in- 
_strument of its kind in the world, has continued in 


| tion apparatus, is in every respect most satisfactory. 





The Astronomer Royal stated, that the Admiralty 
have sanctioned the preparation of a similar in- 
strument for the observatory at the Cape of Good 


general superintendence, to Messrs. Ransomes of 
Ipswich, and Mr. Simms of London. The reflex 
zenith telescope was made ready for use last autumn. 
The fundamental principle of its construction is, 
that the micrometer and wire-frame are carried by 
the frame of the object-glass, and that the conver- 
gent pencil of light coming from a star is received, 
at the distance of half its focal length, upon the sur- 
face of quicksilver contained in a trough, whose 
support is independent of the telescope. The long- 
established system of meridional observations, for 
which Greenwich has been so long and so justly 
celebrated, is maintained inviolate. Each standard 
star is observed, if possible, twenty times in three 
years. The moon is always observed on the meri- 
dian when visible, and the sun and planets, except on 
Sundays. The number of observations from 1851, 
May 30, to 1852, May 18, was, transits 4500, circle 
observations 5000, No alteration has been made 
in the magnetical or meteorological instruments. 
The vertical force magnetometer seems to have 
acquired new delicacy, for it now frequently exhibits 
very rapid changes, thus showing an almost total 
absence of friction. 

Under the head, ‘Reduction of Observations,’ Mr. 
Airy states that the reduction of a long series of 
observations of the solar spots is much advanced, 
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THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 














and that the occultations of 1851, and the double 
image micrometer measures to the present time, are 
completely reduced. With respect to the reduction 
of the observations made by the transit circle, a 
curious circumstance is mentioned, While the 
construction of this instrument, and the modes of 
observation with it, have given a warranty, such 
as the world never posse before, for the steadi- 
ness of the instrument and its adjuncts, there have 
been instances when the azimuth of the instrument, 
greatly to the surprise of the Astronomer Royal, 
has varied four seconds, as determined by opposite 
passages of the pole star. Mr. Airy has no other 
way of explaining this than the supposition that 
the ‘ sound and firm-set earth’ itself is in motion. 
Many years ago, when remarking the periodical 
fluctuations in the azimuth of the Cambridge tran- 
sit, which did not arise from any fault in its sup- 
“pty Mr. Airy thought it very probable that the 
orm or position of the ground might be affected 
by the periodical percolation of rain-water, and he 
thinks it possible that some similar cause may 
affect the Greenwich hill. 

By far the most important work connected with 
the Observatory during the past year, has been the 
effecting a galvanic connexion with London and the 
Continent, To this most important object the 
Astronomer Royal devoted much time and atten. 
tion. He informed the Board of Visitors, that four 
insulated wires are now laid in the ground, at 
depths varying from three to five feet, at a line 
commencing at the ground floor of the north dome 
(now pero the nh a room), across the front 
court, along the centres of the great avenues of the 
Park, and across Blackheath, to the Lewisham 
station; from which point two wires are carried, 
sometimes on poles and sometimes in grooved 
boards, to the London-bridge terminus, where the 
connexions will be made either with the long Dover 
wires communicating with the continent, or with 
the wires which extend to the Central Telegraph 
Station. In connexion with this work is the trans- 
mission of accurate Greenwich mean time, by gal- 
vanic signals, to London and elsewhere. For this 
purpose a clock has been constructed, possessing the 
two pores of exhibiting accurate time and 
completing galvanic circuits at certain determinate 
instants of that time. Mr. Shepherd undertook 
the construction of such a clock. The former con- 
dition is obtained by a mechanical action on the 
pendulum, and the lsaiae by breaking the galvanic 
circuit at three places. One of these beautiful 
clocks was exhibited at Lord Rosse’s first soirée. 
Mr. Airy has placed a large external dial for the 
public use near the entrance gate of the Observa- 
tory, and it was exhibited in working order for the 
first time last Saturday. These galvanic connexions 
are the most important features in the history of 
our great national observatory during the past year, 
and, as the Astronomer Royal justly remarked, 
were imperatively required by the advances of 
practical art, and by the demands of science and 
of society. At the conclusion of the visitation the 
Board 7 Visitors and their friends dined together 
at the Crown and Sceptre Tavern, the Earl of 
Rosse occupying the chair. 








TOPICS OF THE WEEK. 


Tue all-absorbing discussion on the bookselling 
question having a little subsided, renewed activity 
prevails in the publishing trade. Messrs. Longman 
and Co, announce for immediate publication ‘ A 
Ride through the Nubian Desert,’ by Captain Peel, 
and Dr. Sutherland's narrative of the Arctic voyage 
of the Lady Franklin, and the following subjects 
among others in the ‘ Traveller's Library :'—‘ Pic- 
tures from St. Petersburgh,’ by Edward Jerrmann, 
translated by F. Hardman; ‘Brittany and the 
Bible,’ by J. Hope; ‘The Natural History of Cre- 
ation,’ by T. Lindley Kemp; and ‘ Electricity and 
the Electric Telegraph,’ by George Wilson, Among 
important literary works in preparation we may 
mention Bunsen’s ‘ Hippolytus and his Age,’ Free- 


man’s ‘ Life of the Rev, W. Kirby,” and Lord 





John Russell's ‘Journals and Papers of the late | 


Thomas Moore,’ containing much valuable and in- 








teresting matter, for which Messrs. Longman are 
said to have given the sum of three thousand pounds, 

Victor Hugo, so shamefully exiled by Louis 
Bonaparte after the sanguinary coup d'état of De- 
cember, has made up his mind neither to solicit 
nor to accept a ‘merken’ from the man ; and has 
accordingly caused his furniture, effects, books, 
pictures, and curiosities to be sold offat Paris. The 
sale took place on Tuesday and Wednesday last, 
and attracted an immense crowd of the higher and 
middle class. High prices were given for nearly 
everything, especially those to which any literary 
or artistic interest was attached. Very general 
sympathy is felt for Hugo, and his conduct in pre- 
ferring to remain an exile rather than submit to the 
present government is greatly admired. Poets, as 
a body, are not remarkable for political indepen- 
dence, and French poets less than any other. Hugo, 
therefore, must be considered an honour to the 
tribe of Parnassus in general, and to his country’s 
portion of it in particular. He may not have 
Ovid's genius, but he has more than Ovid’s courage. 
To be sure, however, there is this to be said for the 
exiled Roman’s base subserviency—Augustus was 
a great man, and Louis Bonaparte is It is 
said that Hugo’s intention is to take up his re- 
sidence in the south of England or in Jersey, and 
to devote himself exclusively to literary labours. 
It is not generally known that he is almost as 
skilful with his pencil as eloquent with his pen, A 
batch of his drawings at the sale excited keen com- 
petition. 

At the Annual General Meeting of the Royal 
Institute of British Architects, Mr. C. R. Cockerell, 
V.P., in the chair, the report of the council having 
been read, a memorial to the Queen was adopted 
relating to the state of the royal monuments in 
Westminster Abbey. With the permission of the 
Subdean and Chapter, a minute examination of 
the tombs had been made, many of which were in 
a mutilated and decaying state; and the Institute 
of British Architects accordingly memorialize Her 
Majesty to direct inquiries to be made, and to order 
steps to be taken for the preservation of these in- 
teresting memorials of the past history of England. 
A Select Committee of the House of Commons on 
National Monuments, in a report dated 16th June, 
1841, called especial attention to the state of the 
royal tombs in Westminster Abbey, so that the 
neccessary funds are likely to be granted by the 
House of Commons. 

The admirers of the writings of Count Emanuel 
Swedenborg are to dine together at Freemasons’ 
Tavern on Tuesday next, to celebrate the Forty- 
second Anniversary of the Society for Printing and 
Publishing his Theological Works. We have often 
been astonished at the huge issues of translations 
and reprints of Swedenborg’s writings in London, 
and wondered alike where they would find either 
purchasers or readers, It seems that the works 
are published by a Society which contains a few 
wealthy enthusiasts in its members. Many excel- 
lent and ingenious things are found in the volumi- 
nous writings of Swedenborg; but that a goodly 
company of London citizens should be brought 
together to a public dinner in the busy month of 


| June, in honour of the Swedish mystic, is a re- 


ligious and literary phenomenon of curious occur- 
rence, 
The last number of the ‘ Literary Gazette’ for 


. 


| Sweden contains some interesting statistics of 


| Swedish literature, journalism, and science in the 


| year 1850, 


In that year 1060 books and 133 jour- 


| nals and periodicals were published in the country. 
| Of these books the works on theology are by far 


| of 182: 


; 


' 


the most numerous, for they muster to the strength 
next comes jurisprudence, with 123 law- 
books ; history, philology, medicine, mathematics, 
average from 30 to 80 works; and the number of 
treatises on the fine arts dwindles down to three. 
156 novels were published, chiefly translations from 
English and French works. Of the 113 Swedish 
newspapers 16 were published in Stockholm. 

The extraordinary industry of M. de Lamartine, 


since he was precipitated from political life by 


Bonaparte’s coup d'état, has more than once been 
noticed in this journal, In addition to the works 





[June 19 
—— 

Y Contracted to 
estoration,’ now In 


—a long list—which he has alread 
write—to his ‘ History of the R 
progress of publication—and to the Writing 
piling, and editing of a sort of monthly biog 4 
cal magazine called the Civilisate am, Be ag 
and is about to publish, a history of the First Car 
stituent Assembly of France. This work is inte ded 
to form the first portion of a complete “ree 
the Revolution from 1789 to 1830: ad of 
history the famous ‘ Girondins,’ published 
years ago, is to be considered the second wart, aad 
the ‘ Restoration’ the conclusion. Naess dine 

The literary and learned labours of M. Burn 
the eminent French Oriental scholar, who has just 
paid the debt of nature, were very important 
Amongst them may be mentioned the publ 
of the texts of Zoroaster, with a commentary pan 
the old Prussian Book of Prayers: his translations 
of the cuneiform inscriptions found at Persepolis 
and other places; his lectures on the Vedas, and 
on the laws of Menu; his translations of, and com. 
mentary on, the Bhagavata Pourana, one of the 
most remarkable transformations of Brahmanism: 
and the history of Buddhisni—a work of yast 
research, which he completed only a few months 
ago. 

Signor A. Galleano-Ravara delivered the first of 
two readings on Dante's ‘Inferno,’ at Willis’ Rooms, 
on Wednesday. The lecturer read and translated, 
passage by passage, the first canto of the poem, 
explaining the symbolical language and the allu- 
sions, and afterwards declaiming the whole canto 
in an energetic and expressive style. Signor Ravara 
also gave a brief sketch of the life of Dante, refer- 
ring both to his poetical and _ political history, 
These public lectures on literary subjects, addressed 
to the highest educated classes of society, are be- 
coming more frequent, and deserve encouragement, 
as forming reunions at once agreeable and in- 
structive. 

Last week died, at Conisbrough, near Doncaster, 
aged seventy-four, Lady Francis, widow of the 
late Sir Philip Francis, daughter of the Rev. H. 
Watkins, Prebendary of York and Southwell. 
She was Sir Philip’s seeond wife. It is possible 
that some fresh conjectures may be started on the 
oceasion with respect to the authorship of Junius, 
but we hardly expect any further light to be thrown 
now on the subject from the papers of the Franeis 
family. 

The sale of the Indian collection of the Great 
Exhibition has commenced with much spirit at the 
Auction Mart in the city. The articles most m 
request have been the ornamental cups, vases, and 
boxes. Baron Rothschild has been one of the most 
conspicuous buyers. One of his purchases was a0 
enamelled and jewelled teapot, for 223 guineas. 
The jewellery was less in favour than otherwise | 
would, from the modes of setting being 80 different 
from European fashions, The proceeds of the first 
day’s sale amounted to 2800/., a larger sum than 
was anticipated, most of the articles fetching ert 
than their real value. On Wednesday the ret 
articles on sale were scarfy, shawls, and veivels 
with rich embroideries, on Thursday the Dacca 
muslins. i 

The temporary exhibition at Marlborough Hous 
of the works of students of various schools of orm 
mental art has been closed, many of, the saaegeio 
tions being required at the local institutions, ” " 
Cork, for the Irish Exhibition, The rooms © 
Marlborough House, being closed to the public, Mr. 
be prepared for the use of students, to por 
Owen Jones is at present giving a course © ” 
on the Principles of Design. ee 

At the Prussian Industrial Exhibition, ribits 
Renard, a large proprietor of iron works, ‘oct poe 
sheet-iron of such tenuity that 7040 square *"" || 
rolled from one cwt. of metal. ‘The pany pons 
book made of this iron-leaf turn with as ng 
as paper. For books in tropical poaggee ye | 
insects cause such havoc to papers © i be 


; ti <e jiron-leaves may come ©. 
production, these iron lea t without being 


ouf, 


ication 


valuable. A white ink, permanent 
. ° ° 1 : I . inventies. 
corrosive, 18 required to compiete t 1e ~ has 
A fire at Messrs. Clowes’ printune Among 


caused the destruction of much propety: 
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ye 1847] 


tire impression, 
consumed was the en “ 
; ‘on of four copies sent to Prince 
with the rs tavo edition of the ‘New Illus- 


Abe oe Bo Catalogue,’ prepared for the 
Royal 
anal] 


‘gsioners, valued at 70001. ; also, a 
San of the ‘Illustrated Catalogue,’ and 
the whole impression of Knight's ‘ Illustrated 
- French Socialist refugees in London have 
sted a new paper for the promulgation of 
sy inions, to be called ‘ Free Europe.’ MM. 
Louis Blanc, "Etienne Cabet, and Pierre Leroux, 
editors, with two English trustees, Mr. Vansit- 
wart Neale and Mr. William Coningham. 

Mr. Macdougal, Professor of Moral Philosophy 
in New College, Edinburgh, has been elected Pro- 
fessor of the same chair in the University, by twenty 
sotes of the Town Council, against twelve given to 
Professor Ferrier of the University of St. Andrews, 

Among the Admiralty promotions on the 4th 
inst, consequent on the decease of Vice-Admiral 
of the Red, Robert Jackson, we are glad to observe 
that Sir William Edward Parry has become Rear- 

iral of the Blue. 
<= Newdigate Prize for English poetry, at 
Oxford, has this year been awarded to Edwin 
Arnold, of University College, the subject being 
The Feast of Belshazzar. 

We learn from the Hague, that a treaty for the 
mutual protection of literary and artistic property 
has just been signed between France and Holland. 








PROCEEDINGS OF SOCIETIES. 


Rora InstiruTIon. — May 7th. — W. R. Grove, 
Ey, M.A., F.R.S., Vice-President, in the chair. 
Professor Edward Forbes, F.R.S., ‘On the supposed 
Analogy between the Life of an Individual and the 
Duration of a Species.” In natural history and 
geology a clear understanding of the relations of 
individual, species, and genus to geological time 
and phical space is of essential importance. 
Much, however, of what is generally received con- 
cerning these relations will scarcely bear close 
investigation, Among questidnable, though popular 
notions upon this subject, the lecturer would place 
the belief that the term of duration of a species is 
comparable, and of the same kind, with that of the 
life of an individual. The successive phases in the 
complete existence of an individual are birth, 
youth, maturity, decline, and decay, terminating 
indeath. Whether we regard an individual as a 
single self-existing organism, however produced, 
or extend it to the series of organisms, combined 
or independent, all being products of a single ovum, 
ts term of duration can be abbreviated but not 
prolonged indefinitely, nor can the several phases 
of its existence be repeated. Conditions may arrest 
or hasten maturity, or prematurely destroy, but 
cannot, however favourable, reproduce a second 
makurity after decline has commeyced. N ow, it is 
*eueved by many, that a species (using the term 
0 the sense of an assemblage of individuals, pre- 
“ating certain constant characters in common, and 
corived from one original protoplast or stock) passes 
wee of phases, comparable with those 
the life 7. pater definite order during 
epochs of or; i individual, —that it has its 
extinction ae Pa maturity, of decline, and of 
titshee iyo ent upon the laws of an inherent 
vi this notion be true, the theory of 
this will be proportionately affected ; since, in 
‘a aly a gpa of species must be regarded 
conditions See , not determined, by the physical 
thus creep wos Which they are placed ;—and 
Peed *pecies should characterise 
fring iekrendent of all physical changes and modi- 
deste: nes Short of those which are absolutely 

; ‘Tuctive, Now xologic: . aa Peg 
= » geological epochs, as at present 
assemblages of 





» are defined by peculiar 

€ amount ange i i 

contents of pron it of change in the organic 

' he penare of the extent of the 

veining <4 ae them. Yet this latter inference, 
4 oes the supposition that the spread 

hve) ty of species in time 


influences, is alverse to the notion of a 





epochs or sections of | 





mate formations or strata is usually | 
distur- | 


is dependent upon | 


life of a species as stated above. If we seek for the 
origin of this notion we shall find that it has two 
sources, the one direct, the other indirect. It is 
not an induction, nor pretended to be, but an hy- 
pothesis assumed through apparent analogies. Its 
first and principal source may be discovered in the 
comparison suggested by certain necessary phases 
in the duration of the species with others in the 
life of an individual, such as each has its com- 
mencement, and each has its cessation. Geological 
research has made known to us that prior to certain 
points in time certain species did not exist, and 
that after certain points in time certain species 
ceased to be. The commencement of a species has 
been compared with birth, the extinction with 
death. Again, many species can be shown to have 
had an epoch of maximum development in time. 
This has been compared with the maturity of the 
individual. Between the birth of an individual 
and the commencement of a species in the first 
appearance of its protoplast, the analogy is more 
apparent than real. We know how the former 
phenomenon takes place, but we have no know- 
ledge of the latter. Between the maturity of the 
individual and the maximum development of a 
species there is no true analogy, since the latter 
can easily be proved to be entirely dependent on 
the combination of favouring conditions, and during 
the period of duration of a species there may be 
two or more epochs of great or even equal develop- 
ment, and two or more epochs of decline alterna- 
ting with epochs of prosperity. The epoch of 
maximum of a species may also occur during any 
period in its history short of the first stage. Geo- 
logical and geographical research equally show that 
the flourishing of a species is invariably coincident 
with the presence of favouring and its decline with 
that of unfavourable conditions. Hence there is no 
analogy between the single and definite phase of 
maturity of the individual, and the variable and 
sometimes often-repeated epochs of luxuriant 
development in the duration of a species. Between 
the death of the individual and the extinction of a 
species, there is an analogy only when the former 
event occurs prematurely through the influence of 
destroying conditions. But in their absence, an 
individual, after its period of vitality has been 
completed, must necessarily die; whereas, we have 
no right to assume that such would be the fate of 
a species so circumstanced, since in every case 
where we can either geologically or geographically 
trace a species to its local or general extinction, we 
can connect the fact. of its disappearance with the 
evidences of physical changes. [The lecturer illus- 
trated these points by diagrams and special demon- 
strations, selecting for explanation two local cases, 
the one marine and the other fresh-water ; the 
former taken from the geological phenomena of 
Culver cliff, and the neighbouring bays in the Isle 
of Wight, of which a beautiful and original model 
had been communicated by Captain Ibbetson for 
the purpose, and the latter from his own recent 
researches (unpublished) on the succession of or- 
ganic remains in the Purbeck strata of Dorsetshire, 
conducted as part of the labours of the geological 


survey of Great Britain.] The second and more | 


indirect source of the notion of the life of a species 
may be traced in apparent analogies, half-perceived, 
between the centralization of generic groups in 
time and space, and the limited duration of both 


species and individual. 


tinct. The nature of this distinction is expressed 
among the following propositions, in which an 
attempt is made to contrast the respective relations 
of individual, species, afid genus to geological time 


we restrict the word to the single organism, however 
produced—or extend it to the series of organisms, 
combined or independent, all being products of a 
single ovum—has but a limited and unique exist- 
ence in time, which, short as it must be, can be 
shortened by the influence of unfayourable con- 
ditions, but which no combination of ares 
circumstances can prolong beyond the term of life 
allotted to it according to its kind. B, The species, 
whether we restrict the term to assemblages of in- 


But in this case ideas are | 
compared which are altogether and essentially dis- | R.N., and George Campbell, Esq., were elected 
| members of the Society. 


j 


| individual is one. 











dividuals resembling each other in certain constant 
characters, or hold, in addition, the hypothesis 
(warranted, as might be shown from experience 
and experiment), that between all the members of 
such an assemblage there is the relationship of 
family, the relationship of descent, and conse- 
quently that they are all the descendants of one 
first stock or protoplast—(how that protoplast ap- 
peared is not part of the question)—is like the 
individual in so much as its relations to time are 
unique: once destroyed, it never reappears. But, 
(and this is the point of the view now adyocated,) 
unlike the individual, it is continued indefinitely 
so long as conditions favourable to its diffusion and 
prosperity—that is to say, so long as conditions 
favourable to the production and sustenance of the 
individual representatives or elements are con- 
tinued coincidently with its existence. [No amount 
of favouring conditions can recal a species once 
destroyed—on this conclusion, founded upon all facts 
hitherto observed in paleontology, the value of the 
application of natural history to geological science 
mainly depends.] C. The genus, in whatever de- 
gree of extension we use the term, so long as we 
apply it to an assemblage of species intimately 
related to each other in common and important 
features of organization, appears distinctly to ex- 
hibit the phenomenon of centralization in both 
time and space, though with a difference, since it 
would seem that each genus has a unique centre or 
area of development in time, but in geographical 
space may present more centres than one, a. An 
individual is a positive reality. b. A species is a 
relative reality. c, A genus is an abstraction—an 
idea—but an idea impressed on nature and not 
arbitrarily dependant on man’s conceptions, a. An 
8. A species consists of many 
resulting from one, y. A genus consists of more 
or fewer of these manies resulting from one linked 
together not by a relationship of descent but by 
an affinity dependent on a divine idea. And, 
lastly, a. An individual cannot manifest itself 
in two places at once; it has no extension in 
space; its relations are entirely with time, but 
the possible duration of its existence is regu- 
lated by the law of its inherent vitality, 6. A 
species has correspondent and exactly analo- 
gous relations with time and space,—the duration 
of its existence as well as its geographical exten- 
sion is entirely regulated by physical conditions, 
c. A genus has dissimilar or only partially com- 
parable relations with time and space, and occupies 
areas in both, having only partial relations to phy- 
sical conditions. The investigation of these dis- 
tinctions and relations form the subject of a great 
chapter in the philosophy of natural history. That 
philosophy contemplates the laws that regulate the 
manifestation of life exhibited in organized nature 
and their dependence upon and connexion with the 
inorganic world and its poenenn ane. None teaches 
more emphatically the difficulties with which man’s 
mind must contend, when attempting to compre- 
hend the wisdom embodied in the universe, and 
none holds out a more cheering prospect of future 
discovery in fresh and unexpected fields of delight- 
ful research, 





Asiatic,—June 5th.—Sir George T, Staunton, 
Bart., M.P., in the chair. William Dent, Esq., 
Stuart E. Rolland, Esq., the Hon, Fred. Walpole, 


The Secretary read a 
letter from Mr. W. H. Morley, containing an 
account and translation of the legend upon a 


| Turkish tombstone, which has been,for many years 





and geographical space. A. The individual, whether | in the Temple gardens. 
iene 


This stone had, from its 
excited some attention at first; but it 
proved on examination to be nothing more than the 
commemoration of some undistinguished individual 
who died nearly half a century ago. The Secretary 
also read an interesting paper just received from 
Nineveh, containing an outline of Assyrian history 
by Colonel Rawlinson, The paper commenced 
with some preliminary observations on the site of 
the Assyrian empire in the earliest times, and pro- 
ceeded to communicate some geographical details 
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and several identifications of considerable import- 
ance. The Assyrian Pantheon was then de- 
scribed, and a list of the gods furnished, together 
with an account of their attributes, and a 
notice of their analogies to the gods of the Greeks 
and Romans. Col. Rawlinson then entered upon 
the historical branch of the subject, and gave, in a 
continuous narrative, the names, acts, and succes- 
sion of the monarchs of Assyria, from the period 
when the empire was founded down to the capture of 
Nineveh. e latter portion of the paper detailed 
the events of the reign of Sennacherib, year by 
year, until his death, dwelling especially upon the 
Assyrian notices of the monarch’s expedition against 
Hezekiah, King of Judah, the interest of which 
cannot be over-stated. At the conclusion of the 
reading some observations were made by Mr. 
Layard, upon several points comprised in the above 
communication, which he was requested to furnish 
in writing, for the purpose of being appended to 
the outline of Assyrian History which the Society 
was about to publish immediately. 





GEROLoGIcaL.— June 2nd.—Sir C. Lyell, Vice- 
President, in the chair. W.H. Gomonde, Esq., 
J. H. Blofeld, Esq., and Dr. Finlay, R.N., were 
elected Fellows. The following communications 
were read:—1. ‘On the Geology of the Bahamas 
and Coral Formations generally,’ by Capt. Nelson, 
R.E. The author first gave a general descrip- 
tion of the geographical position of the Bahamas, 
and of the distribution of their different groups, 
the topographical features of the islands, their 
fauna and flora, and meteorological phenomena, 
describing also in detail their characteristic rocks 
and soils. The scanty soil of the Bahamas is gene- 
rally formed of ‘ red earth,’ which is also found in 
the Bermudas, and appears for the most part to 
have been derived from the ejectamenta of bats, 
and possibly of birds also, The ordinary rock con- 
sists of remains of shells, corals, corallines, &c., in 
various states of comminution and aggregation, 
and has been either formed beneath the surface of 
the water, as coral reefs and coral sands, or heaped 
up, as blown sand, above the sea-level, and subse- 
quently hardened into rock. This wind formation, 
or wolian rock, necessarily presents an irregular 
wavy lamination, and has a dome-shaped structure 
in a vertical section. When acted upon by the 
encroachments of the sea, it is easily worn into 
caverns. The probable origin of the Bahamas as 
the delta of the gulf-stream issuing from the Gulf 
of Mexico, and the circumstances affecting the 
original form and structural character of the sub- 
aqueous portions of coral formations, were dwelt 
upon at length, and were accompanied with 
notices of the observations and opinions of modern 
writers on coral formations, and with notices of 
the structure of the West India Islands, communi- 
cated to the author by officers of the corps of Royal 
Engineers and other friends. The memoir con- 
cluded with remarks on various subjects connected 
with the Bahamas and their coral reefs, such as 
pinnacles and caverns of the shore, the agency of 
mangrove roots, moss, &c., in the formation of 
land, ripple-mark and its protection, certain corals 
and molluses, coral-eating fish, alligators, &c. 

2. ‘On some Fossil Plants from the Lower Trias 
of Warwickshire,’ by Dr. G. Lloyd, F.G.S. The 
author, after referring to the scarcity of the remains 
of plants in the triassic rocks generally, and the 
rare occurrence of silicified portions of coniferous 
wood in the lower triassic aa in Warwickshire 
(at Allesley), announced the discovery of several 
castes and impressions of portions of the branches 
and leaves of plants or trees of large size in these 
beds at Merriden, about three miles north-west of 
the above-mentioned place. Of these the author 
assigns one form to the Conifers, under the appella- 
tion of Breea eutassoides, remarking that possibly 
the leaves under notice may be related to the fossil 
stems above mentioned. Another form is referred 
Fin and designated as the Caulerpites 


MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 


Monday.—Royal Institution, 4 p.m.—(J. Conolly, M.D., 
on Insanity.) —[Close of the Season.j __ 

ag ge 84 p.m.—(1. Survey in Western 
Tibet, 


for which the Victoria Medal was this 


ear awarded to Captain Henry Strachey; 2. 
{r. Bain, on Latest Explorations in South 
Africa by Messrs. Livingstone and Cotton 
Oswell, with Observations of the President on 
the New Geological Map of Cape Colony; 3. 
Capt. Wm. Allen, R.N., Proposal to Excavate 
the Ancient Harbour of Seleucia, with a View 
to a Communication with the East vid the 
Euphrates ; 4. Col. 8ykes on Eastern Africa.) 
Last of the Season. ] 

British Architects, 8 p.m. 

Tuesday.—Linnean, 8 p.m. 

Wednesday. —Geological, 8} p.m.—(1. R. Harkness, Esq., 
on the Silurian Rocks and Auriferous Quartz 
of the South of Scotland; 2. 4H. E. Strickland, 
Esq., on Protruded Ludlow Rock at Hagley 
Park, Herefordshire.) 

Thursday.—Royal, 8} p.m. 

Antiquaries, 8 p.m. 

Saturday.— Asiatic, 8} p.w.—(General Briggs’s Second 

Lecture on the Aboriginal Race of India.) 

Royal Botanic, 35 p.m. 





FINE ARTS. 
Turner and his Works: illustrated with Examples 
from his Pictures, and Critical Remarks on his 
Principles of Painting. By John Burnet, F.R.S. 
The Memoir by Peter Cunningham, F.S.A. 
Bogue. 
Tus joint tribute to the genius of Turner, by two 
distinguished names, is marked by some striking 
contrasts. The memoir by Mr. Cunningham con- 
tains little but what has already appeared in the 
‘Atheneum’ and in our own journal, but then it 
is neatly arranged, and the agreeable chit-chat 
about the great painter, with which we have been 
so long familiar, begins to take the sober dress of 
biographical narration. Mr. Burnet, on the other 
hand, is clearly pouring forth what are original 
reflections, though the subject be, it is true, an old 
one ; but his ideas are arranged with so little order 
or self-dependence, that after a sentence is ended, 
it is difficult to say to which point the next may 
not wander. The importance of the facts is undis- 
puted, the artistic perception of Turner is unmis- 
takeable, and, indeed, the peculiar points of excel- 
lence in the painter, his multiplicity, or mystery, as 
Mr. Ruskin would have it, his knowledge of per- 
spective, linear and aérial, his resources of beauti- 
ful forms, his changes of tone, his sense of chiaro- 
scuro, and above all, his profound experience of 
nature,—all these are to be found illustrated and 


truly, but so intermingled with each other that the 
threads of uniform connexion are entirely lost. Let 


essay, where the value of the contents is in no way 
diminished by their being somewhat involved ; they 
carry with them the stronger proof of originality ; 
and that there is much valuable matter to be found 
in them we affirm with confidence. They are, in 
fact, a painter's analysis of the works of Turner, 
reducing his compositions to their elementary prin- 
ciples, and showing how they agree with the prin- 
ciples of the landscape works that have preceded— 
those, in short, of the art in general. In the elu- 
cidation of these merits, which the uneducated eye 
is unable to perceive, the writer has been to a creat 
degree successful, though not wholly satisfactory ; 
but he conveys perhaps as much as the difficult 
nature of the subject and its limits permit. 





the enthusiasm and admiration we witness takes a 
rational and solid ground, as it ultimately must, 
when the cotemporary excigement respecting Tur- 
ner has passed away. A supplementary volume to 
Mr. Ruskin, entering with equal eloquence into 
these untrodden paths of the subject, and dissipat- 
ing the inystery that hangs about them, is what is 


opens the way. The work is illustrated by a 
variety of etchings, by Mr. Burnet, after some of 
the best known landscapes, The Old Téméraire, The 


which do duty in serving to illustrate the distribu- 
tion and proportion of their light and shade, and 
other particulars of construction, 








commented on in the treatise, thoughtfully and | 


' 


this, however, deter no one from examining an | 


' 
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We , 
only see here how much remains to be done before | 


In the memoir, however, is inserted 
design, which shows that however ace 
theory, and skilled in detail, pictorial 4° 
any more than literary, is not the nice 
The scene is the house at Chelsea ly — 
died, and the time is described as Prien Turner 
the luminary is yet several hours above the 
and is depicted, intentionally, as darting a “es m, 
rays precisely in at the window of the | 
where the painter died. This is done « ape 
an association of ideas which he (Turner) ot 
always anxious to introduce into his works ” “te 
the present instance we fear the association of id ‘ 
will be only a ludicrous one, from the ities e 
all grandeur in the idea of the sun’s winking his f 
eye at the window, for the sole benefit of the 1 
trated and illustrious artist. There are iithien vite 
takes in the plate ; for instance, the inscription 
“Cremorne, One Shilling,” is seen on an old pier 
the most prominent object on the picture which 
thus looks only like an elaborately disguised adver 
tisement ; it seems also doubtful whether the ducks 
or mallards are not meant to be symbolical of the 
painter’s name, as in the story told in the memoir 
by Mr. Cunningham. . 

Apart, however, from the amusement afforded 
by this plate, the matter contained in the volume 
is full of interest, and out of the whole contribu. 
tions Mr. Burnet’s remarks offer the most yaluahk 
suggestions, as being the results of independent 
reflection and inquiry. A list of Turner's paint. 
ings accompanies the volume, amounting in the 
whole to 151, independent of his extensive labours 
in water colours, 


an or inal 


omplished jn 


AM of 
edroom 


ription, 


ROYAL ACADEMY. 


The Action in which Van Tromp was Killed 
(233), by W. A. Knell, though not strictly a land- 
scape, may be here mentioned, as an enlargement 
upon his usual style, aspiring to first-rate naval 
composition. The study has been evidently formed 
upon the old style and manner of treatment, which 
gave way before the magnificence of Turner's crea- 
tions; this painting is, however, interesting not 
only for what it suggests, but for what it has 
actually accomplished. 

Mount Orgueil Castle, Jersey (436), has been 
treated in an original and striking way by R. ©. 
Leslie, jun.; the firmness of outline and delineation, 
which now produces an effect of hardness, promuses 
well when rendered more flexible by practice and 
combination. ao 

The landscapes contributed by the foreign aftist, 
Kuytenbrouwer of Brussels, need not inspire out 
own painters with any great alarm, though they 
display considerable technical knowiedge of the 
art, and are the results of a study of old schools. 
A Ruin in the Ardennes (503), witha prevailing 
tint of green, is conventional rather than true. 
The Chace (323), the more pleasing of the two, 
unites many excellent qualities of drawing, colour, 
and arrangement, but each one of these falls short 
of the expected degree of perfection, the faults of 
tameness and formality showing that the devotion 


to precedent has prevailed over originality 


thought. si 

Mr. Winterhalter’s importan? picture, Fl — 
(285), is one which must arrest every ey® fr het 
novelty of its style, independently of the brilha % 
attractions of its subject. One peculiar character: 
istic it possesses, not shared by any other work ™ 


'the rooms, that of a stately magnificence. 


the scenery 40 


group of females and their dresses, . 
rc ] on 


the building, are neither purely mag 
a . : > oT. 

one hand, nor quite romantic on the othe sees 

wats 


artistic feeling that produced them 1s rer eae 
mut unit 


_to the naturalist or idealist school, P 


now required ; and to this Mr. Burnet’s treatise | 


Golden Bough, Mercury and A ryus, and others. | 
| tarian age, when the whole 


: 4 sows ka! 

and fantastic vi= : | 
of chivalry, sue au 
and Tasso, and were 
the high-born — 
e . 

the only cultivate" 
rife in our util 
Cc has becom 
courtly air of 


posted 


rather with the splendid 
the middle ages, the offspring 
inspired the muses of Spenser 
listened to and admired by 
wealthy of those days, then 
of the arts. This feeling is little mt 
body politi 
the critic and the patron ; and the 


the painting, so highly appropriate to its 
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distinguishes it at once on 
‘ jon, distin 
a oh i Ae academy. ‘it may serve to keep 
ye nel of art that seems in danger of clos- 
a channel 0 ; : 
od which depends for its existence on the 
— ment of princely wealth united to high 
a and the taste of aristocratic optimism 
hich such an union engenders, The tale of ‘ Flo- 
eda,’ by no means generally familiar, and little 
‘nstrated by our English version of it in Southey 8 
‘Vision of Don Roderick,’ has been explained, not 
- ; ily, in the later mec ga of the nage 
couplets of old French verse. The scene 
p heey Neg little story as it stands ; the king 
looks at one of the attending figures, not at the 
central one of the princess, and the interest is con- 
gned to the contrast of the various beauties of the 
group. The subject, in landscape, suggests the 
manner of Poussin; and in figure the finish and 
rettiness, though not the accurate drawing, of the 
French school. The castle is formal and antique, 
the trees conventional both in colour and shape, 
while the ladies display the graces and charms of 
modern cultivation, though clothed in costumes of 
romance. If the general eye, as we suppose is uni- 
versally the case, be more gratified by the piquancy 
than offended with the inconsistency of these con- 
trasts, the happy result is due only to the genius 
of the artist. The delicacy of treatment is a merit 
too striking to escape notice ; and of all other ex- 
cellences, that of the arrangement of the draperies, 
which, though carefully studied, are kept quite 
secondary to the figures themselves, is perhaps the 
most eminent. 


M. Kretzschiner, in his Prince Waldemar of | 


Prussia at Ferozeschah (570), has not done so much 
for the credit of foreign art. Though the main 
incident is told with spirit and distinctness, 
and possibly the portraits may be excellent, the 
figures, as most modern German ones do, want 
dignity in English eyes. The caps and dresses 
of the officers are alone sufficient to vulgarize 
the piece; and whilst one of the horses, turning 
his head to recognise his master, is a somewhat 
puerile incident, the attitude of the other is as 
constrained as in one of the old Dutch battle-pieces. 
Still the colouring is mellow and good. 

In the high walk of art, Mr. Le Jeune has 
ventured on the course which we some time ago 
expressed a wish to see him adopting, and appears 
with a work of more aspiring composition in the 
Passage from Gospel H istory (424). We are satis- 
fied that the feeling of completeness aimed at in 
these works has an injurious effect with spectators, 
who imagine it is due to a barren self-complacent 
feeling of the artist in the sufficiency of his com- 
position. But while this is not the case, the result 
re Sh ee and ever-refining study, 
Pe ie we e wee, that so pure and chaste a 
the divin. a be a want of vigour; and 
Suis a foes ae of all human passions in the 
st, or the absorption of all others 








into . : e ° ei 
mech. one feeling of veneration in his disciple, | 
Y tau to excite the weak imaginations of those | 


who cannot s 
silence and rey 


Mall, in this enh; ; 
an this subject, something may be wanting 


Mm the tw ain & 
he two main figures, and a stronger interest 


attac i 
taches to the group behind, where the bread is 
‘ged. This style, which 


sntversal admiration, 
KDowled 


- may not meet with 
will yet receive ample ac- 
gment from observers of true taste ; 

€ gre jw ° 13). 

TP i called Oriental Pastime (203), by Mr. 
tellin ser, Offered unusual opportunities for a 
yo t piece of colouring, 
ountably let sli 1 
*rbibits all his us 
Cleve 

“ever arran 


#vii, 


p by the artist. Mr. Hardy 
. ual miruteness of touch and 
gement in the interiors (86, 280, and 
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te THE AMATEUR EXHIBITION, 
wee with which this 
thes ppear to be the most 
po Preside over the 
i A to the e 
T Prospectus, 


Gallery has been 
disinterested of any 
bAtronage of art, or that sug- 
ncouragement of the public. 
the promoters congratulate 


a 
List * 
ributed and wine poured forth for the sick and | 


e anything there, where the very | 
pose are more eloquent than signs. | 


which have been un- |! 





themselves upon the rapid increase of the collection, 
and after an allusion—rather faint and doubtful 
we are sorry to find—to a fund, which is yet in 
prospect, intended some day to be made available 
for the purposes of art, proceed to mention a result 
which they consider among the most important 
and certain advantages of their design. ‘It is 
possible,” say they, ‘‘ that there are yet many per- 
sons who have not hitherto introduced the practice 
of the graphic arts into their families, who have 
slightly regarded them as important branches of 
education, or who have even restrained pictorial 
talent rather than encouraged it. The same influ- 
ential individuals may hereafter be induced to 
foster and patronise the productions of the pencil, 
from beholding in this gallery to what a successful 
issue, What a valuable purpose, and what a beau- 
tiful result they may be carried by taste and study, 
instruction and perseverance.” 

With such objects as these before them, not a 
dissentient voice or opposing hand will be found to 
hinder the laudable projects of the Amateurs, who, 
rejoicing in a tide of fashionable support, and the 
well wishes of all art-lovers, only require a stronger 
earnestness of purpose and keener emulation to 
carry their Exhibition and its proceeds to the point 
of advancement they aim at. Every encouragement 
indeed is offered to unprofessional skill by the pro- 
ductions of the artists, more especially of the lady 
portion of the contributors, whose works are pre- 








eminently superior to those of the men, as will and | 
must be the case where the untutored dictates of | 


taste and expression are consulted. In justness of 
feeling, closeness of observation, and facility of 
rendering in the early stages of the art, no one 
questions the pre-eminence of female capabilities ; 
or if any such doubt exists, the present exhibition 
will at once remove it. 

Nothing very important has been attempted 
beyond landscape, and here the palm of superiority 
is disputed by two ladies, Mrs. Davidson and Miss 
Blake. To the former we should be inclined to 
assign more originality, variety, and true artistic 
power, whilst no one can equal the latter in abun- 
dant reflection, extensive detail, and high finish. 
Venice, a Sketch from Nature (10), by Mrs. David- 


son, is clear and simple, yet in colour both strong | 
| He was only sixty years of age, and his talent was 


and true; the Zemple of Venus, Pompeii (216), is 


{ 


perhaps a little too tame and uniform ; whilst in | 


La Cava (48), a drawing of more finish, not only 
have tone and distance been attained, but the light 
is beautifully thrown on the piers of the viaduct, 
and a finer feeling is suggested than by any other 
work of the kind exhibited. An artistic firmness 
of outline is only wanting to complete the excellence 
of these drawings. Miss Blake’s contributions are 
four—Near the Fort de Bard, Valley of Aosta (30), 
is perhaps the most striking, and a very splendid 
scene is here rolled out, rich with vegetation, from 
the feet of the spectator to the roots of the distant 
mountains. In the foreground something bolder 
and broader than the foliage of the tree is required, 
and in the middle distance many touches and 
passages occur to which it is difficult to assign a 
meaning; breadth of light and shade also would 


sketch. In the Convent of Amalfi (142), care and 
thought are to be seen in every portion, a very 
happy arrangement is chosen, though obviously 
suggested by the scene itself; and we have here only 
to urge an occasionally lighter and freer touch, and 
more boldness in the near parts. Mavourneen/ 
(242), and The Fisherman's Wife (254), are groups 
of figures, where the success of the expression 1s 
so striking as to prove incontestably the genius of 
the artist, and imperfections of arrangement, both 
in the objects and their colouring, are secondarye 
matters, which in the course of time will probably 
cure themselves. 

We must next refer to the drawings of Mrs. 
Carew St. John Mildmay, the success of which, 
though unequal, is yet strongly marked. The 
Mountain Pass in Glen Shiel (20) is among the best 
of these sketches, good and true both as to natural 
effect and execution. The Castle and Town of 
Heidelberg (75) is rather undignified for the sub- 
ject, which has been taken too near, 50 that the 








result is trivial; the sketches (89) show some rich- 
ness and diversity of colour; and the Fir TZ'rees 
(211) is a clever and spirited drawing. 

In the same rank, perhaps even higher, must be 
placed the beautiful drawing of Mrs. Bridgman 
Simpson, called 7ivoli, and Villa of Maecenas (32), 
very grand as to composition, yet treated with a 
sobriety and delicacy of colour which bespeak great 
taste. Gibraltar (198), a fine marine drawing, in 
the style of Bentley and John Callow, presents a 
rather powerful contrast in the blue sky and vio- 
lent burst of rain; the latter as to the cloud being 
too woolly and heavy, but the rock, sea, and ships 
are very pleasingly painted. In The Temple of 
Juno, Girgenti, Sicily (223), the landscape has been 
rather hurriedly treated, but the good feeling of the 
whole is a feature which must ensure for it com. 
mendation, 

We have now exhausted the list of academicians 
among this goodly company, with one exception, 
again a lady, whose success in figure drawing has 
been quite as complete, if not more so, than any 
of the preceding in landscape. We allude to Miss 
Houlton, whose heads must attract the admiration 
of every visitor from their firmness of drawing, 
perfect elegance of treatment, and happy force of 
expression. The portrait of Miss Maberley (56), 
remarkable for its spirituelle look and accurate 
portraiture ; of the Misses Erskine (244 and 250), 
and the Ward children (180), are excellent; but 
that of Wiss Agnes Wilson (150) combines the 
excellences of all the others, and bears away the 
bell as a triumph of amateur success. There are 
many other interesting and some highly promising 
specimens amongst the remainder, the consideration 
of which we must for the present defer, 





** A great man has fallen” in the artistic ‘Israel.’ 
—James Pradier, the most distinguished sculptor of 
France, went on Saturday last with his daughter, 
his pupils, and some friends, to take a stroll in the 
country, a few miles from Paris; after walking a 
little time, he staggered and fell. He was conveyed 
into the nearest house, and medical assistance was 
procured ; but all was vain—apoplexy had marked 
him for its own—and in a few hours he was dead. 


in full vigour. He was Swiss by birth, but 
naturalized a Frenchman. In 1812 he was a com- 
petitor for the great prize of Rome, given by the 
French government, but failed to obtain it, because 
the work he executed exceeded the required 
dimensions ; he, however, obtained a gold medal 
instead. The next year he carried off the grand 
prize, and went to Rome to study for five years. 
He there executed several works which were much 
admired, In 1822 he settled at Paris, and his 
fame rose rapidly. In 1827 he was elected a 


‘member of the Academy of Fine Arts, and in 1828 


was appointed an officer of the Legion of Honour. 
In addition to his vast talent, he was possessed of 
extraordinary facility, and his works are remark- 
ably numerous. Amongst the principal may be 
mentioned, a Saint Peter, in the church of Saint 


assist the desien and increase the power of this | Sulpice; Saint Andrew and Saint Augustin, in the 
[3 es . ” > 


church of Saint Roch; one of the basso-relievos of 
the triumphal arch of the Place du Carrousel ; a 
monument of the Duke de Berri, at Versailles ; a 
Venus and a Psyche, in the palace of the Luxem- 
bourg ; a Prometheus and a Phidias, at the Tuileries ; 
the figures of Fame on the Are de Il’Etoile; a 
Marriage of the Virgin, at the Madeleine ; twelve 
colossal Victories on Napoleon’s temb at the 
Invalides; a group of the Three Graces, in the 


| principal saloon at Versailles; Jesus Christ lying 


SN 


Dead on the Knees of the Virgin, at Toulon; a 
statue of Rousseau, at Geneva; a Christ on the Cross, 
of gigantic size, in Russia; Pandora, purchased by 
the Queen of England; a Young Huntress ; a Satyr 
and Bacchante; Hebe giving Water to Jupiter's 
Eagle ; a Sappho, in silver, of great beauty; and a 
whole host of groups, and busts, and statues, in 
marble, plaster, and bronze, together with no end 
of statuettes. He possessed great originality, and 


' combined boldness with remarkable chasteness and 


elegance, In the Exhibition now open at Paris he 
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THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 

















_—— 
had a statue of Sappho, and he had several im- | and Miss Messent, Reichart and Staudig]. Men- ful, flow 
portant works on hand. delssohn’s trio in D minor, his rondo capricioso in E | tral distribution as happy as its st 


In addition to the vast purchases at Marshal 
Soult’s sale, the Administration of the Louvre has, 
within the last few weeks, spent upwards of 2000I. 
in the purchase of works by Denner, Vanderneer, 
Chardin, Vandervelde, Boucher, Belitvre de Pom- 
ponne, and others. A sum of 40001. has been de- 
manded as the annual grant for the purchase of 

ictures by the old masters ; but the present corps 
if, which is engaged in examining the bud- 

t, proposes to increase the amount very consi- 

ly. How differently do French guardians of 
the public purse act with respect to the Fine Arts 
to our own excellent House of Commons, 

The King of Naples has authorised the United 
States minister to cause a large block of the lava 
of Vesuvius to be cut out for the foundation of 
Washington’s monument at Washington. His 
Majesty has also authorized the minister to send 
to New York the contents of two tombs at Her- 
culaneum., 

A subscription has been opened for erecting a 
monument to Peter the Hermit at Amiens, his 
native place. The getters-up of it seem to be of 
opinion that every country which took part in the 
Crusades ought to contribute. 


=_=_=—_[—«<—¥—K«—«<——_—_>=$s—¥—K—K—K—X—X—X—_—_—_—_———_—_—_—_———— 
MUSIC. 


Robert le Diable was revived on Tuesday at the 
Royat Iravtan Opera with much success. But 
Madame Jullienne is not a good Alice, her voice, 
style, and appearance being unsuited to the cha- 
racter. Tamberlik sang extremely well. Stigelli 
gained a great step in public favour by his per- 
formance of Rambaldo. Marini, as Bertram, sang 
better when he played the part three seasons back ; 
it is fair to state, however, that he undertook the 
part, quite unprepared, for Herr Formes. 

On Monday morning Miss Dolby and Mr. Lind- 
say Sloper gave their usual annual concert at the 
Hanover-square Rooms. It was one of the best of 
the season. The selection, both vocal and instru- 
mental, was marked by the good taste common to 
both artistes. The staple of the entertainment was 
classical, relieved by a sufficiency of lighter pro- 
ductions as pure as they were pleasing. Mozart's 
quartett in G oer. Op. 3, No. 2; Mendelssohn's 
fantasia for pianoforte, in F sharp minor; a MS, 
sonata in A major for pianoforte and violin, by 
Lindsay Sloper himself ; a capriccio on Schubert's 
‘ Standchen,’ by Heller; and Mendelasohn’s ottetto 
for violins, violas, violoncello, and bass, with a solo 
violoncello by Piatti, and another for contra-basso 
by Bottesini, were the instrumental pieces. ‘By 
Colin's arbour,’ ‘When wearied wretches,’ and 
‘When winds breathe soft,’ with four songs by 
Misa Dolby, constituted the vocal attractions. In 
all in which she took part, Miss Dolby was emi- 
nently successful. In the least important, and 
therefore most popular, of her sdngs, ‘Oh let me 
wearily,’ she was encored. She should have been 
enoored in ‘O del mio dolee ardor,’ a striking 
example of unaffected purity and artistic excel- 
lence. Lindsay Sloper's playing throughout was 
characterized by that quiet, unobtrusive, but most 
tasteful and effective execution, which, while it 
avoids everything approaching to display, accom- 
plishes, apparently without effort, all that is re- 





quired to give the requisite expression to whatever 
music he attempts. The marked and measured | 
hraseologygof Mozart, the rich exuberance of | 
endelssohn, the lighter fancies of Heller, found 
in him an equal mal a satisfying exponent. His | 
pianoforte sonata, the concertante violin part of 
which was very fairly played by Sivori, is a careful, 
musician-like, well-graced composition, combining | 
much of the solidity of the style of the old school 
with the ease and om of the new, displaying, | 
especially in the adagio, much elegance of thought | 
and ae but requiring to be played. In inex- 
enoed we doubt its telling. 
A Mdile, Rosa Kastner, a young pianiste, and 
Herr Laub, a violinist of iderable note, gave a 
very successful Concert at Willis's Rooms on 
Saturday last, assisted by Hausman, Jetty de Treffz, 






minor, a pianoforte duett, with violin, by Kullak, 
were played by Mdlle. Kastner with a degree of 
excellence for which we were not at all prepared. 
She wants finish and refinement, which we have no 
doubt she will acquire; but in vigour and expres- 
sion, and facility of execution, she evinced powers 
which cannot fail to command for her a large share 
of public favour. Herr Laub played the ‘ Réverie’ 
of Vieuxtemps, and the ‘ Witches’ Dance’ of Paga- 
nini admirably, the latter especially. 

The QuartTerr AssoctaTion presented a charm- 
ing selection of music at their concert on Wednes- 
day. Madame Pleyel’s execution of a solo on the 
pianoforte by Prudent was truly astonishing. 

The New PuItHarmonic Concerts were brought 
to a close on Wednesday night in a manner worthy 
of so great an undertaking. Beethoven’s Choral 
Symphony was repeated. Some selections from 
Berlioz’s opera, The Judgment of Faust, were 
given; some pieces from a cantatqof Dr. Wyld’s, 
‘Prayer and Praise,’ one of Madame Pleyel’s 
matchless displays, and a chorus from the Gipsy’s 
Warning, winding up with ‘God save the Queen.’ 
We question if musical enthusiasm was ever more 
genuinely evoked from any audience than was done 
from the densely ae mass that filled Exeter 
Hall that night. The gigantic Symphony was 
given asonly it could there be given—with strength, 
vocal and instrumental, directing genius, and am- 
plitude of space, all equal to its demands, Its 
overpowering bursts of harmony, its exquisitely 
fantastic delicacies, were noted and received with 
perfectly riotous applause. Of the effects produced 
by some of the pieces from Berlioz’s opera it is im- 
possible to convey anything like an adequate idea ; 
so dreamy and ideal are they in character, so 
gorgeous in colouring, so striking in point of in- 
strumentation, so perfectly original in construc- 
tion. The soliloquy, the march, the concluding 
choral piece, where Faust is sung to sleep, the 
voices and instruments gradually dying away, fairly 
carried the audience out of themselves ; they were 
in perfect raptures. Of Dr. Wyld’s cantata, suf- 
fice it to say, it*was clever and scholarlike, but 
without inspiration, and proportionably without 


effect. It should never have appeared beside such 
opposites. Of Madame Pleyel it is needless to 
speak, It was a proud night for Berlioz. Seldom 


has a composer received in this country such un- 
mistakeable homage, or had his genius so une- 
quivocally recognised. The greetings under which 
he left the orchestra seemed fairly to overwhelm 
him. The establishment of these concerts has been 
a remarkable epoch in the annals of English music. 
The profession, the musical world, and the public 
at large, are under great obligation to the directors 
who have so liberally projected, so nobly carried 
out, and so triumphantly concluded, this really 
national undertaking. 

A new oratorio, entitled Joseph, by Mr. C. E. 
Horsley, was brought out at Liverpool, last week, 
with well-deserved success. It is a work that may 
well command an honourable position for itself, and 
for its author acknowledged rank among the best 
writers of sacred music of the day. It is the pro- 
duction of an earnest and a thoughtful mind; 
deeply imbued no less with reverend than with 
musical feeling ; aspiring to work out ideas always 
devotional, often touchingly and affectingly solemn, 
in a manner which shall be worthy of remembrance 
as well as of performance—and honourably suc- 
ceeding in the attempt. It is a manifest improve- 
ment upon his David, evinces greater self-reliance, 
more breadth of treatment, larger instrumentation, 
and a greater amount of skill in dealing with the 
voices. The overture, which is largely anticipa. 
tive, disclosed some very skilful and effective writ- 
ing; the working up of the opening movement 
into a really imposing finale was extremely well 
managed, ‘The Lord hear thee,’ and ‘I had 


| fainted,’ the former a soprano, and the latter a 


contralto song, are replete with feeling and nicely 
voiced. The quartett, ‘The Lord knoweth,’ and 
thechorus, ‘ Nay, Lord,’ are extremely effective. The 
symphony with which the second act begins is 
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| multitude of improprieties. 
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graceful, flowing, and harmonious: and its orches. 
ructure j 
The chorus, ‘ Lord God of inten the aut 

‘ ’ 0a uble 
quartett, ‘Not unto us,’ and the series of choral 
movements that terminate in the concluding chorus 
‘Blessed be the Lord,’ are, to our thinkin the 
finest portions of the whole work. We edd tan 
tion a very effective tenor song, ‘ Hear me when | 
call,’ and a duett for two basses in the second part 
as very telling. There were several encores, &, 
far as principals were concerned, the music was jp 
good hands. Miss Birch, Miss M. Williams Mr 
Lockey, and Herr Formes exerted themselves 
heartily, The orchestra was a fair one: the 
choruses might have been better. Horsley him. 
self conducted with great spirit and energy, Ry 
the production of such a work as Joseph, we do not 
hesitate to say that Mr. Horsley has done good 
service to the art of which he is an honoured pro- 
fessor, has added greatly to his own reputation, and 
given evidence of musical ability, unquestionably 
of a high order. : 





No musical novelty of any interest has been pro- 
duced at Paris since our last. We are informed 
that the Committee of the Chamber on the Budget 
has determined to refuse the increase of 2400). 
a-year to the subvention of the Grand Opera, which 
Louis Bonaparte took on himself to grant in the 
palmy days of his Dictatorship. Meyerbeer's 
Africaine has again began to be talked about, and 
it is said that it will very likely bg produced in the 
course of the next autumn or wines, 











THE DRAMA. 


THE past week has been an unusually busy one in 
the theatrical world. Commencing with our 
foreign visitors at the St. JAMEs’s, as a matter of 
courtesy, we have had to welcome with interest 
the return of that versatile and accomplished mas- 
ter of the dramatic art, M. Levassor, in one of his 
most finished performances, Le Due Hercule III, 
in the comedy of La Nuit aux Soufilets. Nothing 
can be more perfect than his refined impersonation 
of the senile beau, whose highest felicity and ambi- 
tion is to emulate the style, fashion, and flirtations 
of Louis Quatorze. The climax of a little intrigue, 
a sympathetic box on the ear, elicits the exclama- 
tion, Jl m’est arrivé quelque chose, with the most 
piteous drollery imaginable. In a new vaudeville 
which followed, entitled Un Frére terrible, M. 
Levassor represents a seedy rapscallion with great 
vivacity, and gives some capital imitations of 
Lemaitre and others. In the development of the 
plot, he appears in the drawing-room, somewhat 
after the manner of Robert Macaire, as an assumed 
beau, and sings an admirable buffo duet with 
Mdlle. St. Georges, reminding one of the ‘ First nid 
de grace extraordinaire,’ written by Moncrieff nd 
the late Mr. John Reeve, a department of the 
lyric art which has been for some years lost i 
the English stage. The scéne comique, Robert : 4 
Diable, was given by M. Levassor andy oh 
pieces with renewed vigour, but we trust he we 
again favour us with some morning performance 
of his exquisitely humorous songs. 
The German company have perforn 
Kabale und Liebe with great success, 
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~~ hte little part is really a performance that 
tome Thi nies the opportunity of seeing. On 
Wednesds Herr Kuehn, of whom we spoke with 
Weimst last week, distinguished himself greatly 
's Der Arme Poet. This little piece 
by y to be called a comedy, being more a scene 
of after the style yeh Song = Rage 
~ 3 nation of the poor poet was ex- 
Kuehn’s touching 5 eared ae ot P diag 
-wrought. wo-act comedy y ‘ 
po Tanirbitecke Studien, excited great 
laughter, but was nothing more than the vigorous 
of a good working company in capital 
humour, charged rae . excellent ow of ote ; 
ay, at the PRINCESSS, a new five-ac 
in “+ Lovell, was produced. It is called 
The Trial of Love, and those who remember 7 he 
Wifes Seoret, by the same author, will readily 
understand the tact with which the dramatist can 
make his pen available for the special powers of 
Mr. and Mrs. Charles a It i vag! > aa 
‘od of the Cavaliers and Roundheads, and the 
come is laid in Newark, during the siege of the 
parliamentary troops. Love, a more stirring 
element even in those times than war, principles 
of the highest possible standard, and nobility of 
ht and action of the most approved kind, 
with a modest pinch of villany, are the ingredients 
out of which Mr. Lovell has constructed a rather 
conventional but interesting drama, of which the 
plot is developed in a oe “4 very ail om 
The hero, Sir Herbert Tyrrel, is performed by Mr. 
Kean with that dsleme earnestness and stern 
appreciation of the author which always excite 
attention, though tinged with a mannerism which 
we are happy to see diminishing. The heroine of 
Mrs, Kean, Jsabel Grey, is characterized by her 
usual lady-like deportment, but she is placed in 
the most trying situations that can well fall 
to the lot of woman in this life, and our sympathies 
are painfully aroused by the necessity which obliges 
her deliberately to throw herself on the floor three 
times in the course of the play. A great deal of 
the business of the plot falls to Miss Marshall, and 
she performed her part of Margaretta with great 
spirit. Ifshe would only be a little more refined 
in her manners, and give a less coarse enunciation 
of her words, she would be the very princess of 
soubrettes. The getting up the play leaves nothing 
to be desired—the scenery is good, and the cos- 
tumes are in the best taste, both as regards quality 
and @#trectness. Mr. and Mrs. Kean announce 
for their benefit on Monday another new play, in 
which Mr. Bourcicault, the dramatist, will make 
per appearance on the stage in the capacity of 
r. 

At the Haymarket the public are being nightl 
entertained with an amusing insight into es oe 
alities of our two chief comedians, in a farce 
entitled Keeley worried by Buckstone. Mr. Keeley, 
becom Sistas ont of ward _ to —— night after 
' er, resolves to retire from the profes- 
son of the stage, and to enjoy the comfort of aah: 
ing merely for his own amusement. We find him to 
an exceedingly domesticated man in stuff coat 
ten oy slippers, with all his furniture care- 

% ie and his pockets doubtless well lined. 
We grieve 4% who pays him a morning visit, is, 
nto lik earn, a terrible racketty gent in pri- 
cannot sit dy to all sorts of expensive jokes, and 
canter and og beg lunch without throwing the de- 
teema, ‘seal hy two out of the window. He 
is muff-colo +. lave a tolerable heart under 
. ured coat, loose though it may be on 

eeusion. Bobby and Buck fe 

for life, and - Ponape Bo ky resolve to be friends 
Ymarket. Out of mag Se Coming as the 
nee are kept in a nae ig it materials the 
from first to aot rear of sympathetic laughter 
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Storm, : 

Leta — me promised to speak last week in 

af incidents te nd it impossible, from the number 

brief hour owed together in the space of one 

and , ,With a multiplicity of witticisms 

M Tepartees, we nothing but the volubility of 
Charles Ma ws could give utterance to. 


uced at the Lycrum, called Taking by | 


; the epistles to “ the injured husband,” 


Taken seriously, it is a sparkling absurdity; taken 
as the author doubtless intended, it may be accepted 
as a brilliant satire on precipitate courtship. A 
mermaid amazon, half Jack Tar and half grisette, 
performed by Miss Dickinson, is quite an original 
creation, but not one which we should like to be 
joined to in the flesh, 


There are few things more witty, more sarcastic, 
or more truthful than Gavarni’s caricatures, or 
illustrations of Parisian life. The wonder is, that 
they were not long ago pounced on by drama- 
tists, as they form almost each in itself a perfect 
comedy, which very little ingenuity might have 
transferred to the stage. Two vaudevilleists have 
at length begun to work in this rich mine, but they 
have not made the most of their ore. Under the 
title Les Femmes de Gavarni, Messrs. Barriére and 
Beauvallet have brought out a ponderous five-act 
vaudeville at the Variétés, in which they make 
several of Gavarni’s personages figure amongst 
some of their own. All the wit and sparkle and 
satire of the artist have, however, vanished ; and 
what remains is heavy and at times disgusting, be- 
cause indecent. The piece was very well acted. 
By the way, what is the meaning of vaudevilles in 
Jive acts? Heretofore such things have rarely ex- 
ceeded two acts, and have mostly been in one. 
One or two is their natural dimensions, and when 
that number is surpassed, they become an intolera- 
ble bore. The French critics should put an end to 
this five-act innovation, otherwise the raudeville, 
the most charming production of the French stage 
and peculiar to it, will be in danger of disappearing. 

The Odéon Theatre is menaced after next year 
with extinction, the Budget Committee of the Corps 
Legislatif having determined, it is said, to suppress 
the annual subvention of 40002. The ostensible 
object of the Odéon is to perform the pieces of 
young authors, and to bring forward rising actors. 
It cannot exist without the subvention. It does 
not, to be sure, fulfil its ‘‘ mission,” as the French 
say, so well as it might; but its closing would be 
a serious blow to dramatic literature. 

The additional grant of 2000/7. a year to the 
Théatre Frangais, made by Bonaparte in January 
last, is to be continued by the Corps Legislatif in 
the name of the public. 

Cartigny, an actor of some note, and well known 
in London, died a few days ago, aged 70. 
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FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 
Paris, June 10. 


A CASE submitted the other day to one of the law 
courts in Paris may be considered a curious speci- 
men of les meurs of our pleasant neighbours. The 
late Balzac, it seems, when at the height of his 
fame, got into a very sentimental correspondence 
with a married lady. After his death his letters 
fell into the husband’s hands. But instead of, like 
another Othello, smothering the fair one, or doing 
something else equally terrible, this gentleman 
coolly placed the letters in his pocket, trudged off 
to the editor of a literary periodical, and bargained to 
sell him them for the sum of 1201. The editor a few 
months ago advertised them for publication under 
the title of ‘ Balzac’s Letters to Louise,’ and with 
an intimation that they were ‘private and confi- 
dential.” As anything from the great novelist’s 
pen possesses much literary value—and as a batch 
of real love letters, never intended for publication, 
or for the eye of any one except the fair recipient, 
promised to be extraordinarily interesting—the an- 
nounced publication created a very profound sen- 
sation. Madame Balzac, however, the widow of 
the author, fearing that her husband’s memory 
would be damaged by a publication which she very 
justly considered scandalous, applied to the Civil 
Tribunal to prohibit it. The editor of the periodi- 
cal pleaded that having fairly bought the letters, 
| he was entitled to turn them to account, as if they 
| were any ordinary manuscript. But the tribunal 
| decided that the publication would be immoral, 

and peremptorily forbade it. It, however, autho- 
| rized the editor to claim back his 120/. on returning 

















The French government, we hear, has definitively 
determined on reducing very considerably the price 
of the official Moniteur, and on giving it all the 
features of an ordinary newspaper. This will be 
the last blow to the enietuants press—not a single 
newspaper, perhaps, or at best but very, very few, 
will be able to stand against such a terrible com- 
petition. The idea, however, of seeing all the 
newspapers in the land drop off, does not terrify 
the present rulers of France; on the contrary, it 
pleases them immensely. A periodical political 
press, however mutilated and shackled, still repre- 
sents a certain degree of liberty, and, above all, it 
shows that the love of holy freedom is not totally 
extinguished in the hearts of the people, notwith- 
standing their present abject slavery. For so 
doing, newspapers are naturally hated by the 
despots; and the more they are vile, the more they 
hate them, £n attendant the complete annihila- 
tion of the press, ‘ warnings’ continue to shower on 
journals, especially in the provinces, like hail. 
After a ‘ warning’ twice repeated, the government 
has the right to suppress any newspaper without 
any form of trial; and this is why it is so liberal 
with its avertissemens. Nor is it only the political 
press which is treated with this harshness ; a thea- 
trical journal in Paris has this very week been 
called on to pay upwards of 10002. as a fine for 
having unwittingly inserted an article as a feuille- 
ton, without previously paying the required duty. 

The taste for music is literally extending to ‘ the 
uttermost extremities’ of Europe. A little while 
ago it was announced that subscriptions had been 
raised for constructing an opera house at Belgrade ; 
and now we have to state that the population of 
Helsingfors, the capital of Finland, have got up a 
subscription for establishing a musical theatre in 
their northern town, They have already collected 
8000/. for the purpose, and intend, when the 
theatre shall be built, to send to Germany to seek 
for instrumentists and singers. About a fortnight 
ago the first opera ever performed in Finland was 
given at Helsingfors. It was called A Sporting 
Party of King Charles X1. of Sweden. The libretto 
was by a M. Topelius, and the music by M. Placci, 
both natives of the town. It was executed by 
seventy dilettanti. The execution was, to be sure, 
not up to the mark of a practised Italian troupe ; 
but, considering that the greater part of the per- 
formers had never even seen an opera, it was credit- 
able. The enthusiasm it excited amongst the 
auditory was immense. On the day of the per- 
formance business was suspended throughout the 
town at an early hour, and all the shops were 
closed. 

The funeral of the great sculptor, M. Pradier, 
took place on Thursday, with much pomp and 
solemnity, at the Pére la Chaise. Many of the 
most distinguished artists and literary men of Paris 
were present. General Roguet, aide-de-camp of 
the President, attended in one of Louis Napoleon's 
carriages. The pall-bearers were, M. Raoul- 
Rochette, Perpetual Secretary of the Académie des 
Beaux-Arts, M. Romieu, Directeur des Beaux-Arts, 
and MM. Petitot and Caristie, members of the Insti- 
tute, of the sections of sculpture and architecture. 
M. Pradier’s son, and relatives, with his pupils 
and workmen, surrounded the grave. Speeches 
were delivered by MM. Raoul-Rochette, Dumont, 
Mery, and Etex. The religious services were con- 
ducted by the Protestant pastor Coquerel. 














Erratum.—In the review, last week, of Townsend's 
Memoir of Handel, page 464, middle column, instead of 
‘* Pope directed a satire against the composer,” read * Pope 
directed a satire against the enemies of the composer. 
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OHN MORTLOCK’S CHINA and EARTHEN- 
e WARE BUSINESS is CARRIED ON in OXFORD BTREET 
only. The premises are the most extensive in London, and con- 
tain an ample assortment of every description of goods of the first 
manufacturers. A great variety of dinner services at four guincas 
each, cash.—250, Oxford Street, near Hyde Park. 


LLSOPP’S PALE ALE. — Professor Liebig on 
A Alisopp’s Pale Ale—" I am myself an admirer of this beve- 
rage, and my own experience enables me to recommend it, in 
accordance with the opinion of the most eminent English Phy- 
sicians, as a very agreeable and efficient tonic, and as a general 
beverage both for the invalid and the robust.""—Letter of Baron 


Liebig to Mr. Henry Allsopp, May 6, 1852. 
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NEW WORKS. 





Niebuhr’s Ancient History; com- 
ng Lectures on the History of the Asiatic Nations, the 

od grees Greeks, Carthaginians, and Macedonians. Trans- 

la from the German by Dr. L. Schmitz. With Additions 
from M88. in the exclusive possession of the Editor. 3 vols. 
Svo, cloth, £1 lls. 6d. ‘Ready. 


Dr. W. Smith’s Dictionary of Greek 
and ROMAN GEOGRAPHY. By Various Writers. Illus- 
trated with Coins, Plans of Cities, Districts, and Battles, &c. 
To appear in Quarterly Parts, and to form One Volume 
medium 8vo. 


*.* Parts I. and II., 4s. each, are now ready. 


Dr. R. G. Latham’s Germania of Taci- 
TUS; with ETHNOLOGICAL DISSERTATIONS and NOTES. 
Demy 8vo, 12¢. 6d. cloth. 

“The present production will elevate his name still higher in 
the list of Ethnological investigators. We have no hesitation in 
stating that so valuable a contribution to ethnology and ancient 
geography we have not met with for many a year." 

Epvcationat Times. 


The Emphatic New Testament. The 


Four Gospels, according to the authorised English Version; 
with an Introductory Essay on Greek Emphasis, accompanied 
by the various Readings of the Vatican Manuscript. by JOHN 
TAYLOR, Author of “ What ia the Power of the Greek 
Article?" &c. Svo, cloth, price 6s. 6d. 
*.” A detailed prospectus and specimen may be had. postage 
free, of the publishers. 


Regal Rome. An [Introduction to 
ROMAN HISTORY. By FRANCIS W.NEWMAN, Professor 
of Latin in University College, London. Post 8yo, 5s. 6d. 


The Rationale of Discipline, as exem- 
plified in the High School of Edinburgh. By Professor PIL- 
LANS. &yo, cloth, 5s. 


Dr. Wm. Smith’s Dictionary of Greek 
and ROMAN ANTIQUITIES. Second Edition, enlarged. 
With 500 Woodcuts. 


Dr. Wm. Smith’s Dictionary of Greek 
and ROMAN HIOGRAPHY and MYTHOLOGY. With 560 
Woodcuts. 3 vols. 8vo, £5 15s. 6d. 


Dr. Wm. Smith’s New Classical Dic- 
TIONARY of MYTHOLOGY, BIOGRAPHY, and GRO 
GRAPHY, partly based on the larger “ Dictionary of Greck 
and Roman Hiography and Mythology.” One volume &vo, 
cloth, £1 le. 


Dr. Wm. Smith’s Smaller Classical 
DICTIONARY of MYTHOLOGY, BIOGRAPHY, and GEO 
GRAPHY, for the use of Young Persons. 200 Woodcuts. 
Post 8vo, 10s. 6d. cloth. 

London: Taylor, Walton, and Maberly, 28, Upper Gower Street, 

and 27, Ivy Lane 


Svo, £2 2s. 





YHE INVESTMENT of MONEY with the 
NATIONAL ASSURANCE and INVESTMENT ASSO- 


CIATION, which was established in May, 1844, secures equal 
advantages to the surplus Capital of the affluent, and the pro 
vident Savings of the industrial classes of the community, and 
affords an opportunity for realizing the highest rate of interest 
yielded by first-class securities, in which alone the Funds are 
employed. 

onles deposited with the Association, for Investment, are 
exempt from liabilitics on account of life contingencies, as well as 
the expenses of management, which are borne by the Life Depart- 
ment, in consideration of the business brought to it by investment 
transactions; therefore, Depositors enjoy the entire profits yielded 
by their Capital free from deduction of any hind—an advantage which 
ne other Institution, either Public or Private, holds forth, or can afford, 
te ite members 
; “ar or Dividend, is payable half-yearly, in January and 

uly. 
CAPITAL STOCK, £100,000 


The Capital Stock is altogether distinct and separate from the 
Depositors’ Stock in the lavest ment Department. 1t constitutes, with 
the Premium Pund, a guarantee for the engagements of the Asso 
ciation, and has been provided in order to render the security of 
the Assured compicte : 


LIFE DEPARTMENT 
This Department embraces a comprehensive and well regulated 
system of Life Assurance, with many valuable and important im- 
provements 
Full information and prospectuses may be obtained, on applica 
tion at the Head Office of the Association, or to the respective 
Agents throughout the United Kingdom. 
PETER MORRISON, Managing Director 
Nattowat Astcaance ann Invesruenr Assoctarionx, 
7, St. Maarin’s Pasce, Taaratoas Sovaans, 
Low Dow 
N.B, ~Applications for Agencies may be made to the Managing 
Director 





] AW LIFE ASSURANCE OFFICE, FLEET 
4 STREET, LONDON, 3a Jee, 1852 

NOTICE 18 HERERY GIVEN, that in conformity with the 

provisions of the deed of settioment, a General Meeting of Pro 

prictors will be held at the Society's Odice, Fleet Street, London 

on Thursday, the 24th day of June inst... at 12 o' Clock at noon, pr ‘ 

cisely, to elect Six Directors and One Auditor, when those who 

go out of affice by rotation will be proposed for re-election, and 

also for general purposes ; 

My order of the Directors, 
WILLIAM SAMUEL DOWNES, Actuary. 
*.* Business will commence at 12 o'Cleck precisely 


Just published, price 6s. each, printed on fine boards, by the Stanharts and Leightons, size 


| 


25 in, by 20in, 


FOUR NEW AND UNIFORM PORTRAITS OF 


HANDEL, MOZART, 


BEETHOVEN, ANp 


MENDELSSOHN. 


TAKEN FROM THE MOST AUTHENTIC SUBJECTS, AND BEAUTIFULLY EXECUTED oy 
STONE BY THE MOST CELEBRATED LITHOGRAPHIC ARTISTS. 


*,* As likenesses these are considered irreproachable by all who were acquainted with the great originals, or the m: 
esteemed portraits of them which exist on the Continent. 


a 
aS) 





LONDON: T. BOOSEY AND CO., 28, HOLLES STREET. 


The Four together will be sent, 


carefully packed, Carriage Free. 





UNDER THE ESPECIAL PATRONAGE OP 
HER MOST GRACIOUS MAJESTY THE QUEEN, 


AND 
FIELD MARSHAL 
HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS PRINCE ALBERT, K.G., K.T., 


K.P., G.C.B., and G.C.M.G. 
TPHE ROYAL NAVAL, MILITARY, AND 


EAST INDIA LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, Established 
A.D. 1837, for GENERAL ASSURANCE ON LIVES, 13, WateRLoo 
Priace, Lonpon. 

Assurances are granted upon the lives of persons in every pro- 
fession and stationin life,and forevery part of the world, with the 
exception of the Western Coast of Africa within the Tropics. 

The Rates of Premiums are constructed upon Sound Principles 
with reference to every Colony, and by paymentof a moderate 
addition to the Home Premium, in case ofincrease of risk, persons 


assured in this office may change from one climate to another, | 


without forfeiting their policies. 
Foun-Firtras of the Prorirs are divided amongst the Assured. 
The circumstances of the Society, on the occasion of the Second 
Septennial Division of Profits, in the year 1851, warranted the 
apportionment of a Very Liberal Bonus. 


The additions to various Policies are shown in the following ex- | 


amples :— 


Age Policy Total 
when effected aneete Additions 

Assured. in ouee in 1851. 
25 .. 1838 .. £1000 .. £16412 2) Participators 
35... 1838 .. £1000 .. £176 19 “| in Two 
45 .. 1838 ., £1000 .. £219 6 6}$ Septennial 
53... 1838 .. £1000 .. £235 19 4 Divisions 
64 .. 1838 .. £1000 .. £268 1 3 of Profits. 
26 1844 .. £1000 .. £4912 0) Participators 
36 1844 .. £1000 £59 4 9 in One 
46 .. ISt4 2. £1000 £77 13 0 Septennial 
55 .. 1844 .. £1000 £83 13 7 Division 
66 1844 £1000 £9415 8 of Profits. 


JOSEPH CARTWRIGHT BRETTELL, Secretary. 


PRITANNIA MUTUAL LIFE ASSOCIATION, 
) 1, Princes Street, Bank, London. 
Empowered by Her Majesty's Royal Letters Patent. 
Directors. 
COLONEL ROBERT ALEXANDER, Blackheath Park, 
CHAIRMAN 
149, John Drewett, Esq., 50, Corn 
hill. 
Erasmus Robert Foster, Esq., 
1, Princes Street, Bank. 
T. 8S. Girdler, Esq., 7, Token- 
house Yard. 
H. L. Smale, 
Commons. 





] 


William RBardgett, 
Fenchurch Street. 

George Hevington, Esq., Neck- 
inger Mills, Bermondsey 

F. P. Cockerill, Esq., Shadwell, 
and Twickenham. 

Geo. Cohen, Esqg., Shacklewell. 

Millis Coventry, Esq., White 
Ilart Court, Lombard Street. 


Stanpino Counset.—H. Bellenden Ker, Esq., 8, Old Square, 
Lincola's Inn. 
Soticrrons.—Messrs. M‘Leod and Stenning, 13, London Street, 
Fenchurch Street. 
Baxkens.—Messrs. Dimsdale, Drewett, Fowlers, and 
Barnard, 50, Cornhill. 

This Institution was originally established under a different 
title in the year 1839, on the plan of admitting the Assured to par- 
ticipate in four-fifths only of the profits; but the Society has 
since been remodelled so as to become a strictly “‘ Mutual Asso 
ciation.” : 

The whole of the funds and property belong to, and are accumu- 
lated for, the exclusive benefit of the ‘Assured 


Esq., 


Esq-, Doctors’ 





| mately payable by the Assured is, hows ver, 











The profits are divided annually among the Policy holders, and 
applied in reduction of the current year's premium ; thus con- 
stituting, in effect, an immediate cash payment to the Assured. 

Half-credit Policies are granted on terms unusually favourable 
to the holders,—the amount for which credit is given being gra- 
dually liquidated out of the profits. 

Two Tubles of Rates have been computed ; one entitling the 
Assured to participate in the profits after payment of five annual 
premiums , the other, considerably lower, in which the period of 
participation is deferred two years longer: the premium ulti- 
precis > same 
whichever Table of Rates may in the first tpotanse -e adloryg 4 

General Meetings of the Members are held annually to whom 
full and complete statements of the affairs and funds of the Society 
are submitted, and by whom the divisions of the profits are from 
time to time declared. 

At the Annual General Meeting held on the 27th April last, a 
dividend of So r Cent. upon the current year’s premium was 
awarded to all Members who had made the ‘requisite number of | 
payments on their respective Policies 

Ry order of the Board of Directors, 
EF. R. FOSTER, Resident Director. 





NITED KINGDOM LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, EsrapvisHep py Act or Partiament ty 1834 

No. 8, WATERLOO PLACE, PALL MALL, LONDON 

The distinctive features of the Company embrace, amongst 
others— 

Tables of Premiums formed on the lowest scale compatible with 
security, and constructed to meet the various wants of Assurers 
and every risk to which protection by Assurance can be extended 

One-half the Life Premium for the first Five years may remain 
on credit. 

Loans granted on approved Personal Security. 

Assured not restricted in their limits of travel, as in most 
Companies, but may proceed from one part of Europe to another 
in decked vessels, without License, and to British North America 
and many parts of the United States, without extra premium, by 
merely giving the ordinary notice to the Office in London of the 

, intended visit. 

Whole-world Policies granted at slightly increased rates of 
Premium, thus rendering a Policy in moncy transactions a rea! 
security. 

Prospectuses, and every information, may be obtained upon 
| application to the Resident Director. 


(OLERICAL, 


the» 
watt 


MEDICAL, and GENERAL LIFE 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 

Persons of all ages, and in every station, may assure with this 
Society, and the assured can reside in any part of Europe, the Holy 
Land, Egypt, Madeira, the Cape, Australia, New Zealand, and is 
most parts of North and South America, without extra charge. 


FIFTH DIVISION OF PROFITS. 
The FIFTH BONUS was declared in January last, and the 


amount varied with the different ages, from 244 to 55 per 
cent. on the Premiums paid, during the last Five years; or from 
£5 to £12 10s. per cent. on the sum assured. f 

The small share of Profit divisible in future among the Share- 
holders being now provided for, without intrenching OD the 
amount made by the regular business, the ASSURED will here 
after derive all the benefits obtainable from a Mutual Office eis 
at the same time, complete freedom from liability, secures by 
means of an ample Proprietary Capital—thus combining, im te 
same office, all the advantages of both systems. 








| G. Ives Raymond Barker, Esq. 


The Fund invested for the security and benefit of the Assured 
exceeds £850,000; and the Income is now upwards & 
£136,000 per annum. — 

Every description of Assurance may be effected, and for 3 
sum from £50 to £10,000. 

A copy of the last Report, setting forth full partic 
Prospectus, can now be obtained of any of the Socit 


rticulars, with 4 
ty's Agents 


| or by addressing a life to 


GEO. H. PINCKARD, Resident Secretary 


99, Great Russell Street, Bloomsbury, cee 





‘ ALFRED LIFE ASSURANCE ASSOCIATION, 


No. 7, LOTHBURY, LONDON. 


TRUSTEES. ny 
John Pemberton Heywood, Esq. | Charles He aton m, me 
George Frederick Dickson, Esq. | George W odehouse rie, 
DIRECTORS. ; 
Chairman—The Hon. ELIOT T YORK a, er. a 
Deputy-Chairman— WILLIAM JAMES MAXWELL, © 
William James Lancaster, Es 
Charles Snell Paris, Esq. 
Ernest A. Stephenson Bs. 
Licutenant-Colone! Tulloch 


h this 


George Frederick Dickson, Esq 
Charles Heaton Ellis, Esq. 
Samuel Gurney Fry, Esq. ies 
Life Assurances of every description can be effected Wi 
Association. 
The result of the last Division of P 
ing Table, which exhibits the Additions made tot 


. the ¥ 
rofits is shown in the f 


he sums assaree 











under Policies of Twelve Years’ standing >— —— 
aah i Total Sum ae 
i be — ‘ 
Rg # a eet Assured ions of 
Date of Sees; - Addition including | 0" os 
Assurance. {|E<& & in 1851 previous Prem _ 
janes | Bonus —. 
= Oo 
} — 
{ , d 
Years £ £04 5 .s 52 
June, 1839...... 12 goog 335.19 8 we al ‘4 
| 42 ULL 153 1 7 2390 17 5 3 
” ep @seees } ~- . ; 593 3 ¢ #2 
io we eae 12 500 343 «0 e730 7 &: 
eS: 12 900 6s 1 0 a 4 , , 6) 
August,1839....; 12 | 5000 284 0 6 SH 1 gg 
2 12 5000-253 «4 «0 «(S819 
, o» de> ted ‘ . a 
> meee a cae nme . j ibs paid v=” 
These additions, if compared w ith the apes vi. 
, oa on t . ‘¢ 
found to range as high as 67 per ct a received proporti os 


Policies of a shorter duration 





London, May Ist, 1852 ANDREW FRANCIS, Secretary. 


*.* The “ Rritannia Mutual Life Associatio: 
tinct from, and independent of, the 
business under the name of the “ Britannia Life Assurance Com- 
pany The only connexion between the two establishments is 
that their affairs are conducted on the samc premises and by the | 
same officers, by which means the entire disbursements of the | 


Mutual Association are reduced to a small per centage on the } 
receipts 


a” is altogether dis 
Proprictary Office transacting 














amounts. IW. HAMPTON, Sereew? 

: om 

arn “No. 5, Heer - 
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